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OF THE 


North American Review 


CONTAINS : 


POWER AND WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By M. G. MULHALL, F.S. S. 
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England, Venezuela, and the Monroe Doctrine ‘ : Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
A Cable Post ‘ , i J. Henniker Heaton, M. P. 
Can West Point Be Made More Useful ? : : . Gen. John Gibbon 
Glimpses of Charles Dickens—II. ; Charles Dickens, the Younger 


MILITARY LESSONS OF..THE CHINO-JAPANESE WAR. 


By the Secretary of the Navy. 
The Silver Question : 


I]. Germany’s Attitude as to a Bi-Metallic Union . : ; Count Von Mirbach 
II, The Silver Standard in Mexico ; ; The Mexican Minister 
Some Thoughts on Canada j The Marquis of Lorne 
Personal History of the Second Empire—VI. “The Renovation of Paris . Albert D, Vandam 
NORDAU’S THEORY OF DEGENERATION. 

1, A PAINTER’S VIEW ; , By Kenyon Cox 
ll. A MUSICIAN’S RETORT ; : : ‘ ‘ ; : ; . By Anton Seidl 
iil. AS TO AGE-END LITERATURE - ; ; ‘ ; ‘ By Mayo W. Hazeltine 

The Modern Woman and Marriage. ; . Elizabeth Bisland 
Poor City Boysin the Country a ; ; Alvan F Sanborn 
Harnessing the Sun : : ; ‘ ‘ . Peter Townsend Austen 
the Silver Question in Ancient Times : ; . - Plain-Speaker 





. 50 Cents a Copy. ; F / ‘ $5.00 a Year. 
Sold by all Newsdealers. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 








NEW BOOKS. _ 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE NORTH- 
EASTERN STATES. 


Drawn and carefully described from Life, 
without undue use of scientific nomen- 
clature, by ELten Mitigr and MarGarer 
C. Wuirine. With 308 illustrations, the 
size of life, and a frontispiece printed in 
colors. Large quarto buckram, 8} x 11} 
inches. In box, $4 50 net. 

The work presents upwards of 300 drawings of 
American wild flowers, together with full descriptive 
text, and covers ground which has not been covered 
by any previous botanical publication. The selec- 
tion of flowers has been made with a view to present- 
ing the most typical individuals of each family. In 
every case great care has been taken to describe 
the peculiar traits, the average size and all the de- 
tails of each individual plant. The drawings are 
the size of the flowers themselves, and the descrip- 

are so simple and direct that it is believed that 
even the amateur botanist with the aid of this book 
will find no difficulty im verifying specimens. 
WILLIAM THE SILENT, 

Prince of Orange, the Moderate Man of the 
XVIth Century. The Story of His Life 
as told in his own Letters, in those of his 
friends and his enemies, and from Official 
Documents. By Rutn Putnam. With 
58 illustrations, maps, facsimile repro- 
ductions, etc., etc. Two volumes, crown 
octavo, gilt tops, $3.'75. 

The story of * William the Silent” is an oft-told 
tale. His life, however, was so full; he was so prom- 
inent a figure during twenty-five of his fifty-one 
years; he came in direct touch with so many of the 
actors in the last scenes of the drama of the Reform- 
ation, that his full biography is still unwritten. No 
statesman ever had a clearer vision than he of in- 
dividual rights and of national unity, and there are 
few essays on the principles of a confederated gov- 
ernment as clear and vigorous as were the expres- 
sions from the lips of the famous “ Silent One.’ 


LOUIS XIV. 

And the Zenith of the French Monarchy. By 
Artuur Hassaut, M.A., Student of 
Christ Church College, Oxford. Being 
No, 14 in the Heroes of Nations Series. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1.50; half 
leather, $1.75. 

Few periods in the reign of any European monarch 
present more striking examples of real patriotism 


and heroism than will be found related in this ad- 
mirable history of the great King of France. 


JULIAN, 

Philosopher and Emperor, and the Last Strug- 
gle of Paganism against Christianity. By 
Atioze Garpner, Lecturer in Newnham 
College, Cambridge. Being No. 13 in 
Heroes of Nations Series. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth, $1.50; half leather, gilt 
tops, $1.75. 

“M. W. H.” in the “N, Y, Sun,” says of this: 

* One of the most admirable of the volumes includ- 
ed in the * Heroes of the Nations’series. . . Tothe 
author was intrusted a most difficult subject, and 
but few English scholars could have treated it with 
more thoroughness, skili and disurimination.” 
RELIGION AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
The Relation of Religion to Civil Government 

in the United States. By Rev. Isaao A. 
Corngison, D.D. 8vo, $2.00. 


YALE YARNS. 

By Jonn Szymovur Woop. Similar in general 
style to ‘* Harvard Stories.” Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A book of characteristic stories of Yale undergrad- 
uate life, full of humor, and will form a companion 
volume to W. K. Post’s ‘‘Harvard Stories.” 

A READER'S GUIDE 

TO CONTESIPORARY LITERATURE. 

Being a supplement to ‘‘ The Best Books.” 
y Wm. Swan SonneNsonEIN. Pp. xc- 
775. 4to, cloth, $7.50 net. 

This work is a continuation of “‘ The Best Books,” 
bringing the literature down to the last year, its bib- 
lographical methods (including classification) being 
the same, though the Descriptive and Critical side 
of the work is very largely developed. 

*Notes on New Books, poate lett: tuses 

as of the Heroes jos Deoranter the 5 ang 
Sertes sent on application, 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


New York and London. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Hygiene and Physical Cul- 
ture for Women. 


By Anna M, Garpraitu, M.D., Attending 
Physician New York Orthopedic Hospital, 
ete. With 100 illustrations. 12mo. $1.75. 
This work has been in preparation for many 
years, and the results drawn from personal inves- 
tigation and the latest conclusions of eminent medi- 
cal authorities are set forth in a lucid and convinc- 
ing manner by its able author, with the hope that it 
w'll arouse women to think and lead to the emanci- 
pation of her sex from the bondage of invalidism. 


Golf in America. 


By James P. Lez. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 16mo. $1.00. 


** 4 book indispensable to begianers and useful to 
all golf-club members.” 


Cycling for Health and 
Pleasure. 


A Guide to the Successful Use of the Wheel. 
By Luruer H. Porter. With illustrations. 
16mo. $1.00. 

“ Mr. Porter's work is an admirable little book, 
not alone for the beginner, who finds it helpful and 
interesting, but the man who has made his one or 
two thousand miles, and perhaps his ceatury run.’ 


The Real Chinaman. 


By Cuxzster Horocomss, late Secretary U. 8. 
Legation at Pekin. Illustrated. 8vo. $2. 
The Nation says: ‘‘This work is destined to take 

high rank in the army of books on China. It is 

calm, clear and fair... . . Wehave read every 
word from the top of the title-page to the bottom of 
the — chapter, and we have been led along as in 

@ novel,” 


The Impregnable City. 


A Novel. By Max Pemperron, author of 
‘* The Iron Pirate,” ete. $1.25. 

** Since reading that most improbable of stories, 
‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’ we have found none 80 
deliciously improbable, yet so convincing and real- 
istic in its vigorous and rapid movement, its excit- 


ing adventure and thrilling tale of tender passion,” 
—The Bookman, 


Melting Snows. 


A Novel. Translated from the German by 
MarGaret Symonps. $1.25. 4 
*One of the most delightful of modern German 

stories. The awakening of love and ite tragic end- 
ing is the theme, The author shows marvelous 
powers of soul analysis, There is nothing morbid 
in the book, though it is clearly shown that love 
costs,”—Boston Advertiser. 


Love and Quiet Life. 


A Novel. By Watrzr Raymonp, author of 
‘* Young Sam and Sabina,” ete. $1.25. 


“Much that is pathetic, much that is grotesque— 
laughter and tears jostle each other as in life.”— 
Atheneum, 


* Refreshing in its freedom from the spectacular 
and the startling.”— Pioneer Press, 


‘The rustic situations are as clever as they are 
often interestingly amusing.” —Literary Era. 


Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush, 


By [an Macrsren. $1.25. 

For opinions of this book, ask your neighbors. 
Thousands have read and are reading it, and all 
echo the words of Dr. Nicoll, who ‘*‘ discovered” the 
author: ‘I know no living writer with a greater 
power of clutching the heart.” 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Fifth Avenue and 21st St., NEW YORK. 
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NOW READY. 


FRANK R, SPOCKTON'S NEW NOVEL, 


The Adventures of 
Captain Horn. 


One Volume. $1.50. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW STORY BY MR. STOCKTON, 
TREATING OF ROMANTIC ADVENTURE, AND 
PUBLISHED COMPLETE IN BOOK FORM, 
WITHOUT PREVIOUS SERIAL ISSUE. 


A story unlike any novel that has hitherto appear. 
ed from this popular author’s pen. It is a romance 
of the most adventurous kind, whose events, born of 
Mr. Stockton’s imagination, are wholly extraordin. 
ary, and yet, through the author’s ingenuity, ap- 
pear altogether real. That Captain Horn’s adven- 
tures are varied may be inferred from the fact that 
they extend from Patagonia to Maine, and from 
San Francisco to France, and include the most re 
markable episodes and marvellous experiences, all 
of which are woven together by the pleasing thread 
of a love story, and brightened by the gleam of Mr, 
Stockton’s fanciful humor. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
OUTRE MER. 


Impressions of America. By Pau Bovuxegr, 
Translated from the French. 12mo, $1.75. 


‘Go with him through the United States in this 
volume, and you will feel better acquainted with 
your own country.”-—Philadelphia Bulletin, 


LOTOS TIME IN JAPAN, 


By Henry T. Frivox, author of ‘ The Pacific 
Coast Scenic Tour.” Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, $1.75. 


* One of the most interesting books on Japan ever 
issued.”—Boston Commercial Bulletin, 


FORWARD HOUSE. 


A Romance. By Wittiam Soovitre Case. 
16mo, $1.00. 


A tale of stirring adventure by a new writer of 
striking individuality and power. 


A MAN WITHOUT A MEMORY. 


And Other Stories. By Witiiam Heney 
Shelton, 16mo, $1.00. 


“A collection of unusually well written and inter- 
esting stories,””—Boston Times, 


SUPPRESSED CHAPTERS, 


And Other Bookishness. By Rosgrt Brivass, 
author of “Overheard in Arcady.” 12mo, 
$1.25. 

A volume of light comment, criticism, and satire 
upon the mest popular writters of current fiction. 


PRINCETON STORIES. 


By Jesse Lyyon WittiaMs. 16mo, $1.00. 

Containing eleven bright stories, picturing with 
fidelity college life at Princeton in its varied aspects 
and characteristic features. 


JUST IMPORTED. 
A VAGABOND IN SPAIN. 
By C. Boauz Lurrmany. 12mo, $2.50. 


A tramp on foot through Spain, occupying one 
hundred and forty-five days and nights. the author 
lived entirely in the society of Spaniards, ch > 
the humbler classes. conforming himself strictly . 
local conditions and customs, while keeping his 6y' 
and ears well opev. The result is a fresh and 4 
conventional account of the life and manners of 
people, in addition to graphic descriptions 

‘amous cities and monuments of old historic Spain. 





12mo. 





«"« Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SOM 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
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Authorized “Brantwood” Edition 


EE, 


RUSKIN, 


WITH SPECIAL INTRODUCTIONS BY 
Prof, Charles Eliot Norton. 


The only edition published in this country 
with Mr. Ruskin’s consent and from the sale 
of which he derives a profit. The illustra- 
tions have been prepared under his personal 
supervision, and the type, paper, and style of 
binding are in accordance with his sugges- 
tions. Each of the prose works contains a 
aad introduction by Prof. Charles Eliot 

orton of Harvard College, explaining the 
purposes for and the conditions under which it 


wag written. 

All English editions of Ruskin now in 
print are kept in stock or will be imported 
al short notice. 

AYULL DESORIPTIVE OIROULAR MAILED FREE. 

We also publish approved text-books in 
peading, writing, drawing, spelling, arith- 
metic, algebra, history, physiology, physics, 





music, &. 

Maynard’s English Classic Series, 160 
pumbers, in separate volumes, at 12 cents a 
copy, with a liberal discount on introductory 
orders, affords the best possible material for 
supplementary reading in schools at the 
lowest price. 

Merrill's Vertical Penmanship has just 
been published in response to a widespread 
educational demand. The simplicity of the 
system will at once commend itself to all 
practical teachers. The copies combine 
beauty and legibility in the highest degree. 
A descriptive catalogue mailed free. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 


45 and 47 E, Tenth St., New York. 


FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF THE TIME. 


A Dictionary of Contemporaries, containing 
Biographical Notes of Eminent Charac- 
ters of both Sexes. Revised to the pres- 
enttime. Edited by Vicror G. Prarr, 
B.A., Oxon. 1 vol., 8vo, 1,000 pages, 
cloth, gilt top, $6.00. 


“The editor is to me compltmontes on the thorough” 
ness of his new issue.”— don Sunday Times, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Limited, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., NEW YORK. 








JUST 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The many instructors in English Literature 
who have so cordially welcomed the Merchant 
of Venice, as edited by Prof. Katharine Lee 
Bates of Wellesley College, will be pleased 
to know that she is to edit several of Shake- 
speare’s Plays for the Students’ Series of 
English Classics. 

Many competent critics have called her 
edition of the Merchant of Venice the best 
published for school use. A Midswmmer 
Night's Dream will be ready for the fall term, 
and As You Like It, Macbeth, and others will 
follow in order as needed. 

There are now twenty-one books out and 
several others are in the hands of our printers 
and editors for the Students’ Series of 
English Classics. Correspondence solicited. 











~ Our full catalogue on application. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORH, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
FRENCH OR CERMAN. 


Illustrated Methods for Children. (Sample pages free.) 
BERLITZ & CO., Madison Square, New York City. 


—F Noah Farnham Morrison, 


Rare, Old and Curious Books. 
Americana a Specialty. 
877 BROAD ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


Send for Catalogue. Libraries Purchased, 


JUST READY. 


A NEW BOOK ON ALASKA. 
By MINER W. BRUCE. 


This work gives in reliable, authentic and com- 
plete form the bistory, resources and topography of 
this new Territory, also a complete description of 
and a guide to the famous YUKON GOLD FIELDS. 


200 pages profusely illustrated, with map 24x36. 
Price, paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1 25. 

















Lowman & Hanford 





PUBLISHED. 


Stationery and Printing Company, 
Publishers, _ SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 








How Christ Came to Church. 


THE PASTOR'S DREAM. A SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
BY A. J. GORDON, D. D. 
With The Life-story and The Dream as Interpreting the Man. 
BY A. T. PIERSON, D. D. 
ramo, 147 pp. PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


The Ministry 


of the Spirit. 


. BY A. J. GORDON, D. D. 
11,4600 COPIES SOLD IN 4 MONTHS. 
Portrait of the Author. Introduction by F. B. Meyer, of London 


Ey 


PRICE, $1.00. 








‘PEUADELPHIA. BOSTON. 


DALLAS, 





AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SQCIETY, 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO, _ ST. LOUIS, 


ATLANTA, 





ve NEY a 


The literary world has a new and fascin- 
ating problem to solve just now. . The ques- 
tion which agitates the historian is, ‘‘ Was 
Marshal Ney ever Executed?” The subject 
is attracting wide notice since the publication 
of Weston’s ‘‘ Historic Doubts as to the 
Execution of Marshal Ney,’ and, by strange 
coincidence, the appearance of an able article 
in The Revue des Deux Mondes, on the Ney 
tomb in Pére la Chaise. No subject is more 
fully charged with romantic mystery or ap- 

8 so forcibly to students of history. 
Weston's book presents us with an over- 
whelming mass of direct evidence to prove 
that Ney escaped by a preconcerted plot and 
lived an honored and useful career in the 
South for upwards of thirty years. This 
would seem almost to be beyond belief and 
lends startling interest to the book. When 
the discussion now upon us is ended, it may 
be that an important chapter in the history of 
the Napoleonic Era must be rewritten in the 
light of this revelation. The price of the 
book is $8, and it can be had at all libraries 
and book stores. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher, 


2 & 3 Bible House, New York. 


The Burrows Brothers Company. 


FRINGILLA 


A Volume of Poems by MR, R. D. 
BLACKIIORE, author of 
Lorna Doone. ”’ 


Our forthcoming American copyright edition 
of this work, with illustrations by Mr. WIL. H. 
BRADLEY, is hereby announced, 

Price has not yet been definitely fixed, but the 
edition will be a limited one of numbered copies. 

To hold the American copyright we have set 
up the type and printed 25 copies of the text 
only for sending to Washington and exposure for 
sale to secure the copyright on the text, 

Later we shall copyright the illustrations in 
conjunction with the text as the finished work 
makes its appearance. 

We request all bookbuyers and booksellers to 
favor us with their liberal advance orders for this 
work which is destined to create an added re- 
spect for the already noble fame of its gifted 
author. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Books on Travels, Ethnology, Biography, 
Local History, Linguistics, Americana and ence, 
Send for latest catalogue, 
BERT 8. GATSCHET, 
2020 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





lish Books 
lene” H. W. HAGEMAN, 
Good paper Importer, 
te oa . nts . 160 5th Ave, N.Y; 
neompar prices MOHAWK BUILDING, 
Scarce editions tis. 
H bindings Catalogue sent gra 
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Designed 
and made py 
Whiting M’f'g Co, 


Solid Silver. 


(Exclusively.) 


STERLING 


WuaiTIinc M’r’c Co. 


Silversmiths, 





WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY 


ne al 


Massachusetts Naval Brigade Trophy. 


BRCADWAY & 18TH ST. 
NEW YORK. 


OF STERLING QUALITY Pods PINE; 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK. 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 


FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSION 








Harper’s Educational Catalogue. 


ESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS ' Illustrated Catalogue 
of School and College Text-Books contains, besides other 
illustrations, more than thirty portraits of noted scholars. It 
describes nearly five hundred text-books, works of reference, and 
books for teachers. Among these are seventeen important dic- 
tionaries and reference books; nearly thirty books relating to 
English language and literature, a forty-volume edition of Shake- 
speare for schools, and a long list of books for supplementary read. 
ing. There are thirty standard text-books in history; fifteen in 
modern languages; more than seventy in ancient languages, and 
various text-books in Bible study, mathematics, civil government, 
Anglo-Saxon, mental science, natural science, phonography, etc. 
If you want this catalogue and four issues of the Illustrated De- 
scriptive School-book Bulletin, send for them. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York, N. Y. 








The New 
” Model 
No. 


Remington Typewriter. 


MANY NOTABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 
x 
Mined 
sence Feeneelecl ninbon Movement, 
Improved Paper Feed. 
Matohless Construction. Unequalled Durability. 


Send Pam ak ye 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 




















New Publications, 


PUNISHMENT AND 
REFORMATION, 


A Work dealing with Crimes, Prisons and 
Reformations, 


By Dr. F. H. WINES. 


Vol. VI. in Crowell’s Library of Economics 
and Politics. 12mo, cloth, with illustra 
tions and index, $1.75. 


Dr. Wines, who is well known as a thoroughly 
practical and trustworthy investigator of the quet- 
tion of the reformation of criminals, has in this 
volume made a most valuable contribution, which 
will be indispensable to all who are in any way 
interested in the subject. 


The Narrative of Captain 
Coignet, 

Soldier of the Empire, 1776-1850. An auto 
biographical account of one of Napoleon's 
Body Guard. Edited from the original 
manuscript by Lorepan Larcuey. Trade 
lated from the French by Mrs. M. Caner. 
New Edition. Fully illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

(Third Thousand.) 


In the Land of Lorna Doone 
And other Pleasurable Excursions in Eng- 
land. By Ws. H. Rivera. 16mo, git 
top, $1.00. 
A delightful volume for those who plan to visit 
England this season. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price, 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & (0. 


NEW YORK: 46 East Fourteenth Street. 
BOSTON: 100 Purchase; Street, 
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The Critic 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1881) 


Published every Week, at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1895 


The Tennyson Beacon 
Tue Rev. Dr. Jos—PpH MERRIMAN writes tous as follows: 


‘‘T send on the other side the list of American subscriptions 
to the Tennyson Memorial that have come direct tome. The 
copies of The Critic are to hand. Weshall beglad of more money 
to make the memorial complete. 

JOSEPH MERRIMAN. 

FRESHWATER RECTORY, ISLE.OF WIGHT, 17 May, 1895. 


4 


S 


Mrs. Sam’l E, Donaldson - 5 ‘ ij 

Mr, William Higgs - - - ‘ 

Prof. Thomas R. Price - ~ P ie 
Mr. Joseph Morris - : - i 

Mrs, C, A. Kent - - és ie Aen 
Mrs. and Miss J. Donaldson . z ‘ 

Mr, Isaac and Miss Emily F, Smith - ° * 

Mrs, Gardner . - - 4 be 

Dr. J. S. Wood - - n s j 

Mr. J. D. Weston - - - - ‘ I 
Mr, Charles H. J. Soddard - - ‘ é 
Miss Eliza L. Johnston - - - zs 

Mr, Robert P. Kerr - - - * P 

Mr. G, W. Reigle_ - - - é ‘ 

Mrs, Pruyn - . ‘ : ‘ ss a 
Miss M. B. Brittan - - - - - 10 
Mrs, Robert Hoe - - - - 5 


— 


MPEP oo WH OF 


coop > 


18 I0 

M. D. P. writes to us, under date of May 24, as fol- 
lows :— . 

“In The Critic of May 11, I noticed your suggestion that a 
hundred ladies should send each one dollar for the Tennyson 
Beacon. 1 very gladly send my share, which I herewith enclose. 
I have wished from the beginning to contribute towards this 
Memorial, but was unable to give any but a small sum and did not 
feel sure such would be acceptable.” . 

We have received since last week’s paper went to press :— 
Mrs, George S. Fraser $5 Mrs. W. H. Haile, Spring- 


Master Harold Chalmers, field, Mass. $2 
Bournemouth, England 1 — 
M.D, P., Portsmouth, N. H, 1 $9 
Previously acknowledged, $1090.25. Total to date, 


$1099.25. 
Literature 


‘¢Four American Universities ’’ 

Harvard, by Charles Eliot Norton; Yale, by Arthur T. Hadley; 
Princeton, by William M. Sloane; Columbia, by Brander Matthews. 
Iustrated, Harper & Bros. 

THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY really dates from the end of 
the War. Before that there were colleges only—colleges of 
venerable antiquity, indeed, admirable institutions of learn- 
ing in charge of capable and accomplished men, but colleges 
nevertheless, not universities. The ante-bellum graduate was 
“college-bred,” not university-trained ; and in this, may be, 
lies the whole distinction between the old-fashioned culture 
that produced Lowell and Longfellow and Poe and Holmes 
and Hawthorne, and the modern, perhaps more highly “ edu- 
cated,” but less cultured university graduate as he is now 

rather rampant in the clubs, rather aggressive in poli- 
tics, tainted with sciolism in the closet, certainly touched with 
conceit in congresses and legislative halls, 

Of the four institutions charmingly sketched in the illus- 
fated volume before us, Princeton most fully keeps up the 
‘ e” spirit and tradition: it is not only “ The College of 
‘New Jersey”—which it should remain until it develops into 





a true university,—but it is ##e college preéminently, whose 
vast academic department, undisturbed by technical intrusion 
of law or medical schools, devotes itself almost exclusively 
and most intelligently to liberal culture alone. It is the one 
great institution in the land, therefore, that stands for intel- 
lectual culture pure and simple; its theological seminary is 
not so intimately bound up with its School of Arts as to over- 
shadow it. Princeton is not only a great college, with a 
thousand or more students pursuing its excellent courses for 
A.B., A.M., and Ph.D., but it is the mother of colleges 
throughout the South and Southwest, and in this its influence 
is without parallel in America. Among the larger institu- 
tions, moreover, it has stood specifically during the last twenty 
years for philosophical and historical studies, in this adhering 
more closely to its Scotch-Irish ancestry—to Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh and Aberdeen,—than to Oxford or Cambridge, or the 
German university movement. The reviewer, for one, can- 
not but pray that it may perpetuate and develop its present 
status as the greatest of the purely academic institutions, and 
not waste its time and money on law and medical schools, in 
which it cannot possibly hope to overtake, or in any way even 
rival, its neighbors of Philadelphia, New York and Baltimore. 
Let Princeton continue to stand for pure culture, for the in- 
tellectuallife simply and solely: here is its special sphere and 
field; a departure must be dangerous. Prof. Sloane presents 
a graphic picture of its academic wealth, its museums, li- 
braries, halls, traditions and landscape. 

In Yale, as vigorously sketched by Prof. Hadley, we have 
an immense educational movement, of Congregational origin, 
midway between Princeton and Columbia, more practical 
than the former, less perfectly equipped than the latter, not 
a university yet in the European(or in the Columbian) sense,. 
and yet not a college in the refined academic Princetonian 
sense. Yale has had 200 years of bright intellectual activity ;. 
her children founded Johns Hopkins, Chicago and Tulane ;. 
illustrious linguists and scientists have distinguished her 
language and science chairs; and she has further differentiated 
herself from the others by a double undergraduate school, 
and by admitting women to her graduate department. But 
it is impossible for an outsider—a spectator, not an alumnus, 
—not to see that her scholarship has a certain hardness of 
texture, refractory to the softer intellectual graces, a certain - 
chilliness and glitter, which one associates involuntarily with 
certain theological schools and tendencics. Anything can be 
learned there—except what cannot be learned! In spite, 
therefore, of its names of world-wide celebrity, of Whitney 
and Woolsey, of Dana and Marsh and Silliman and others, 
in spite of its scientific and law schools, its vast and growing 
wealth, and its beautiful dormitories and libraries, one could 
have wished that it had remained plain “ Yale College,” rather 
than rechristened itself a university; for neither men nor 
money constitute a university, but a certain spirit—a “ertium 
quid,—which the layman does not see in New Haven, nor 
the student breathe there, nor the reader gather from Prof. 
Hadley’s memoir. Perhaps no alumni are so enthusiastic 
as the children of Yale, so well organized, so serried in rank 
and. file. This very enthusiasm has made them, like an im- 
petuous torrent, rush deep rather than wide, and cling to cer- 
tain directions and conditions which have ultimately narrowed 
the channels of Yalensian influence. 

The two full-fledged universities of the book are Harvard 
and Columbia, each as distinct from the other as the oldest 
and youngest of sisters well may be. Harvard has developed 
out of Unitarian “antecedents,” as Columbia out of Episco- 
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palian, Yale out of Congregational, and Princeton out of 
Presbyterian ; and each of these noble centres of light has a 
moral spectrum peculiar to its ancient form of denominational- 
ism, Harvard is the intellectual university, in the broader 
sense, the institution of rounded liberal culture and literary 
graces, as Princeton is the great one-facultied academic col- 
lege. Its propinquity to Boston and the complex life of a 
great city has always given Harvard an advantage over pro- 
vincial institutions, whose life is fed by the rather stagnant 
influences of small towns. In no sense is it like the crop of 
tentative “ universities” that have sprouted since the War 
from grain scattered by the German-bred professor: it is 
rooted in its own rich soil, richly fertilized by contact with 
Germany, indeed, but never artificially subsoiled by it, like 
the new Western and Middle States universities, whose dia- 
lect is altogether German, and whose academic halls are vast 
machine-shops for converting crude bachelors into finished 
‘‘ philosophers ” after four years’ baking. The Harvard gradu- 
ate is now a well-known product; a man of keen intellectual 
appetite, varied attainment, polished calm, pronounced inde- 
pendence and originality, and ready adaptability to the walks 
of journalism, literature or the professions, Prof. Norton’s 
delightful essay marshals all the Harvard advantages and 
excellences in attractive literary form. He proves his thesis 
that she is really a university. His one lament is the incon- 
gruous mass of inharmonious architecture that disfigures the 
campus and must exert a subtle psychic influence over 
the minds of the students. He would gladly demolish 
it all and construct new, ideally lovely buildings on a har- 
monious plan, wherein the priceless collections should be 
nobly housed and the plastic spirit of the thousands of 
young men commune at their most impressionable age with 
types of architectural beauty. 

Columbia, the other great American University, is about 
to have au opporiuuity to do this, in her migration to the 
upper part of our island. Columbia is vaster and richer yet 
than Harvard, and has six faculties, instead of the usual four. 
She may be called the “polytechnic” university, without 
dormitories, the centre and acme of the training of a city of 
3,000,000 people, affiliated with nearly al) the great educa- 
tional agencies in New York, and soon to rival Berlin, Vienna 
and Paris in the splendor, completeness, versatility and range 
of her inducements, Prof. Brander Matthews writes lumin- 
ously of her opportunities and ambitions, and shows how 
nearly all of these have risen and expanded since the War, 
nay, principally during the brief but distinguished administra- 
tion of President Low, just as Harvard has been completely 
transformed by the touch of President Eliot, and Yale im- 
mensely advanced by Dr. Dwight. The advance of laymen 
to the presidency of several of these institutions is not to be 
overlooked: two of them have severed the ecclesiastical tra- 
dition, and two still preserve it, the German and the English 
method being equally represented. And, noblest of all, each 
of the four universities is the outgrowth of private muni- 
ficence, practically unaided by the State, each is full of men 
endowed with high ideals which result from no external stim- 
ulus from the Government, each is presided over by eagle-eyed 
faculties quick to discern the needs of the time, and abounds 
in every form of physical and intellectual aid that can be 
offered to college aspirants. It were now ardently to be 
wished that these four would affiliate with each other, and with 
Cornell, Pennsylvania, Johns. Hopkins and Michigan, in a 
sort of federal alliance, like the Prussian system, recognize 
each other’s terms as valid for the Ph.D. degree, and permit 
a system of Wanderschaft from one university to the other. 
In this way students could hear all the celebrated professors, 
familiarize themselves with the local traditions, spirit and op- 
portunities of many different foundations, liberalize their 
minds, and emancipate their spirits from excessive Alma- 
Mater worship, and quicken tenfold their spiritual and intel- 
lectual growth. : 








‘‘The American Commonwealth ”’ 
By James Bryce. Third edition, completely revised throughout, with 
additional chapters, 2v0ls, Macmillan & Co, ; 

Ir 1s A Fact of remarkable significance when the appear. 
ance of a third edition is in itself a literary event. A new 
book may, for a thousand reasons, create a distinct literary 
sensation; but an eager and wide-spread interest in the re. 
vision of a book signifies clearly one thing: that the original 
work has made its mark by virtue of its sterling qualities, 
At this late day to praise Bryce is to lapse into baldest truism, 
“The American Commonwealth” has as permanent a place 
in the literature of its class as has “ The Encyclopedia Brit. 
annica,”’ or the poetry of Tennyson. It is a standard work, 
if to that term we may arrogate its true definition—a work, 
namely, that will rightly stand in its place against all comers, 
Its author has held up a well-nigh flawless mirror to a by no 
means flawless nation, and the mirror reflects truly the bad 
and the good, each in proper proportion. That this first true 
and adequate revelation of our country’s qualities should have 
been made by a Briton instead of by an American is not in 
the remotest degree humiliating. A nation is best judged 
from without; the judgment best considered from within, 
The author’s remoteness lets him see things in perspective ; 
our proximity enables us to test his data, For the rest, it is 
enough if we mark and inwardly digest; if his insight is keen 
and sympathetic. What Mr. Bryce has done needs no re- 
doing. Revisions may here and there be made, too hasty 
impressions corrected, statistics brought up to date; but these 
things are only matters of detail. It is in the additions far 
more than in the revisions that the present interest centres. 

The revised first volume appeared a year or two ago, and 
the variations from the first edition were noted in Zhe Critic 
at the time. The revised second volume, which has recently 
been issued, contains the important additions and alterations 
that were promised in the preface of the first volume. These 
additions are to be found mainly in four new chapters, one 
of which is of great local interest to our metropolitan city, 
and therefore to all communities concerned with municipal 
difficulties ; another discusses the standing of a large and in- 
creasingly important region of our country; and the other 
two are devoted to questions of an entirely national applica- 
tion. Apartfrom the hundred pages composing these chapters, 
the new material is chiefly made up of additional paragraphs 
and footnotes,which draw into the discussion important events 
of the last few years. Rarely, however—so sound have been 
Mr. Bryce’s original deductions,—do these fresh illustrations 
greatly modify his first conclusions. Even the railroad strikes 
of 1894 leave unchanged his opinion as to the safety of 
property and the absence in perplexing problems of the 
element of class hostility. Of the four new chapters, that on 
the TammanyRing obviously excites more immediate attention 
than do the others. Mr. Bryce’s full and dispassionate account 
of the notorious organization supplies a gap in our political 
literature. Tammany has been much be-written of late, but 
almost all of the writing has been of the nature of special 
pleading, for or against, and chiefly the latter. But writing 
whose aim is to persuade does not fall under the head of his- 
tory, and historical is surely the word to characterize the 
author’s method of handling this subject. There is, of course, 
no doubt as to which side of the case Mr. Bryce ranks him- 
self upon. But taking sides is one thing, and trying to get 
others to take sides is another, and therefore Mr. Bryce's 
study, other things being equal, acquires an authoritative 
value hardly to be credited to any of the ex parte briefs in 
the celebrated case. The causes of the rise of Tammany are 
analysed, its growth is traced, the external and internal con- 
ditions that contributed to its enormous power are stated 
amply and clearly. Names are unhesitatingly given, “ trans 
actions” explained, and the sources of information definitely 
indicated in footnote and text. The recuperative power of 


Tammany after such a disaster as the downfall of Tweed is. 
once more pointed out, and the situation following the latest” 
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municipal election in New York is summed up thus :—“If 
the rowers who have so gallantly breasted the current drop 
even for a moment their stalwart arms, they will again be 
swept swiftly downwards.” 

«“ The South since the War ” tells the extremely interesting 
story of the development of a people upon whom have been 
thrust new conditions involving the most searching changes. 
The period of Negro supremacy in political affairs,and the debt 
it imposed upon the States, the establishment of a political 
color-line in the South, the prevalerice of election frauds, are 
among the results that lead Mr. Bryce to speak of the “ mis- 
takes” of Congress. The passing of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment he regards as a practically unmixed evil. “To nearly 
all Europeans such a step seemed and still seems monstrous. 
No people could be imagined more hopelessly unfit for po- 
litical power than this host of slaves; and their unfitness 
became all the more dangerous because the classes among 
whom the new voters ought to have found guidance were 
partly disfranchised and partly forced into hostility. American 
eyes, however, see the matter in a different light. To them 
it is an axiom, that without the suffrage there is no true 
citizenship, and the Negro would have appeared to be scarce- 
ly free had he received only the private and passive, and not 
also the public and active rights of a citizen.” The steps 
that led to the reéstablishment of white. supremacy are briefly 
sketched, as is, also, the “industrial regeneration ” of the 
region, which followed the return of the whites to power. In 
the unchanged character of the dominant race, free from 
foreign admixture, Mr. Bryce sees the best hope for the 
future of the Southern people. ‘But for one difficulty, the 
South might well be thought to be the most promising part 
of the Union, that part whose advance is likely to be swiftest, 
and whose prosperity will not be the least secure. That 
difficulty, however, is a serious one. It lies in the presence 
of seven millions of Negroes.” : 

The chapter that follows, on the Negro problem, forms the 
most important part of the new material of the book. The 
treatment of the question is broad. The present position of 
the Negro is ‘absolutely new in the annals of the world. * * * 
Progress has in all previous cases been slow and gradual. * * * 
Utterly dissimilar is the case of the African Negro, caught 
up in and whirled along with the swift movement of the 
American democracy. In it we have a singular juxtaposition 
of the most primitive and the most recent, the most rudiment- 
ary and the most highly developed, types of culture.” The 
working of “ American ideas in an African brain” is the sub- 
ject of a lucid exposition of race-characteristics and race- 
development. The virtues and defects of the Negro have 
evidently been carefully studied by Mr. Bryce, and the results 
of this study enable him to criticize adequately the various 
remedies that have been proposed for the present political 
and social condition of the race. Of the schemes for politi- 
cal amelioration, Mr. Bryce rejects plans of the “ Force 
Bill” order, and the repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment, and 
advocates the educational qualification for suffrage. He be- 
lieves, however, that in time the question will solve itself by 
the division of the Negro vote upon some issue not now 
above the horizon: with the loss of solidarity will dis- 
appear the gravest phase of the political problem. The 
social problem is graver, not within the remotest possibility 
of solution through the Liberian scheme. The scheme 
of establishing a purely ‘black State within the Union is 
“outside the range of practical politics,” and intermarriage 
$ Out of the question, either as a possibility or as a real 
solution. The outcome will probably be that the race will 
find its future in the more southerly of the States. Educa- 
Hon will undoubtedly have its good effect, but education 
may also involve wide-spread discontent with social inferiority. 

only remedy for this inferiority is the slow-working moral 
oe—a general change in the feelings of the whites. “ And 
8§ the present differences between the African and the 
pean are the product of thousands of years, during 
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which one race was advancing in the temperate, and the 
other remaining stationary in the torrid zone, so centuries 
may pass before their relations as neighbors and fellow-citi- 
zens have been duly adjusted.” 

“The Home of the Nation” is a study of the physical 
conditions of the country in their bearing upon the growth of 
the people. The chapter ends with a statement of the natu- 
ral advantages of America, which, though written in Mr. 
Bryce’s discriminating vein, contains such superlatives as 
would gladden the heart of the wildest spread-eagleist. The 
final paragraph brings the reader back to the final test of a 
nation’s quality, and with it this notice of a powerful and 
noble book may fittingly close :— 

‘« These are unequalled advantages. They contain the elements 
of immense defensive strength, of immense material prosperity. 
They disclose an unrivalled field for the development of an indus- 
trial civilization. Nevertheless, students of history, knowing how 
unpredictable is the action of what we call moral causes, that is to 
say, of emotional and intellectual influences as contrasted with 
those rooted in physical and economic facts, will not venture to 
base upon the most careful survey of the physical conditions of 
America any bolder prophecy than this, that not only will the State 
be powerful and the wealth of its citizens prodigious, but that the 
Nation will probably remain one in its government, and still more 
probably one in speech, in character and in ideas,”’ 





The Earliest Civilizations 
The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaa, By G. Maspero, 
Edited by A. H. Sayce. D, Appleton & Co. 

Pror. MAsPErRo’s “ great work,” as its accomplished trans- 
lator, Mr. M. L. McClure of the Egyptian Exploration Com- 
mittee, has justly styled it, is introduced to the English- 
speaking public by Prof. Sayce in a prefatory essay, which is 
at once judiciously encomiastic and carefully discriminating. 
The author of the book is at present a professor in the Col- 
lege of France; but, as Prof. Sayce reminds us, he was for 
several years director of the famous Bulak Museum, where 
he had unrivalled opportunities for acquiring a knowledge of 
Egypt and its literature. “In the present work,” adds the 
editor, “he has been prodigal of his abundant stores of learn- 
ing and knowledge, and it may therefore be regarded as the 
most complete account of ancient Egypt that has ever yet 
been published.” This, as has been said, is high praise and, 
at the same time, well-weighed characterization. Prof. Mas- 
pero’s work is not in strictness a history, but “an account”; 
and it is “an account of ancient Egypt,” by which, as after- 
wards appears, we are to understand not pre-Macedonian or 
even pre-Persian Egypt, but Egypt of what is styled the 
“ Ancient Empire,” which preceded not only the Persian 
conquest, but the much earlier invasion of the Hyksos or 
Shepherd Kings. The people and time described in this 
work were those of the Pyramids and the Sphinx, of the 
earliest inscriptions and the “Book of the Dead,” that well- 
known prehistoric scripture of the Egyptian race. They were 
a time and a peopie well worthy of the careful description 
that Prof. Maspero has given of them. But his work does 
not include what would be to many readers the most at- 
tractive portion of Egyptian history, that which comprises 
the careers of the great conquering monarchs, the Theban 
Ramessides, whose dominions included a large part of south- 
western Asia, and brought Egypt into close connection with 
Palestine. The Hebrews, to whom this Jater history was of 
such momentous import, are not even mentioned in the 
Egyptian portion of this book. The limitations of date 
should have been more fully explained, either by the author 
or by the editor, to save its readers from some disappoint- 
ment. 

Any such disappointment, however, which Scriptural stu- 
dents may experience from this cause, will be more than made 
up by the second portion of the work, devoted to Chaldza, 
Here we have not only Biblical names and localities in 
abundance—Ur of the Chaldees, Babylon, Nineveh, Accad, 
Calneeh, Sepharvaim and others,—but we have also the Chal- 
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dzan legend of the Flood, and some notable legends believed 
to relate to Nimrod. The author writes, however, with no 
idea of illustrating the Scriptures, or of establishing any 
theory. His sole object is to give an account of the latest 
discoveries relating to the first known periods of what are 
deemed the two primal seats of civilization, and the condition 
of their populations in those early days. In otlier words, his 
purpose is neither historical nor literary, but ethnological and 
scientific. He has been careful to record all the facts that 
have been discovered, with the conclusions and even the 
controversies to which they have led; but he seldom ventures 
upon any deductions of his own. This abstinence is judicious, 
for in the few cases in which he has departed from it, he has 
not been fortunate. Prof. Sayce has pointed out two in- 
stances of what he holds to be errors of the author in the 
Mesopotamian section of his work; and another unwarranted 
inference in the Egyptian portion merits notice, as being 
directly opposed to the latest conclusions of science. He 
finds in the fact that the Egyptian language is connected 
with the Semitic tongues by many of its roots and its gram- 
matical processes, but is at the same time simpler in its 
structure, evidence that it belongs to an earlier form of 
speech than the Semitic. The true inference is the exact 
opposite. When two languages are related, that simpler in 
form is always the younger, and is frequently found to be 
the direct descendant of the other. Thus the comparatively 
simple Italian is the child of the complex Latin. This lin- 
guistic law was pointed out by Renan, and has been found 
universal and invariable. In the present case it becomes 
important, as indicating the direction in which we are to 
look for a portion, at least, of the early population of Egypt. 

There are, it should be added in justice to the author, few 
such grounds for criticism. In general he may be accepted 
as a judicious and trustworthy guide. His descriptions of 
the customs of ancient Egypt and Chaldza, derived from 
mural paintings and antique papyri or clay tablets, and his 
comparisons or contrasts of them with the customs of later 
times, are often both interesting and instructive. The cur- 
rency question, which afflicts modern legislatures and com- 
munities, caused no trouble in those days, for the simple 
reason that no currency existed. All trade was done by way 
of barter; and the author’s description of an Egyptian bazaar 
under the early Pharaohs is one of the liveliest and most 
striking passages of his book. The Chaldeans, though they 
had no money in our sense of the word, used the precious 
metals largely for the purposes of exchange. Silver was the 
principal medium, and passed in ingots by weight. ‘The 
lowest unit was a shekel, weighing on an average half an 
ounce, sixty shekels making a mina, and sixty minas a talent.” 
Here is a hint for our currency disputants, All taxes in 
Egypt were paid, not in coin, as there was none, but in kind, 
and the manner of extorting them from the luckless cultivator, 
by the forcible persuasion of the bastinado, seems not to 
have varied in its persistent stupidity and harshness from the 
earliest Pharaoh to the latest khedive, until, happily for the 
modern fellah, his sensible and practical English protectors 
took charge of the collection. 

One remarkable conclusion results from the historical 
facts presented in this volume. We find that the title given 
to it in the translation, as well as that of “ Les Origines,” 
which it holds in the original, are both misnomers, The 
book, with all its evidences of wide knowledge and deep re- 
search, does not seem to bring us near to the beginnings of 
civilized society. Though it carries us back two millenniums 
beyond the Trojan period, which seemed to Mr. Gladstone 
the youth of the world, it still shows us long-settled com- 
munities in a condition of high culture, familiar with writing, 
with architecture, and with the ornamental arts. Prof. Mas- 
pero frankly declares, concerning the Egyptians, that, while 
“the oldest monuments hitherto known scarcely transport us 
further than six thousand years, yet they are of an art so 
fine, so well determined in its main outlines, and reveal so 
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ingeniously combined a system of administration, govern- 
ment and religion, that we infer a long past of accumulated 
centuries behind them.” He believes that we shall not be 
misled in granting them forty or fifty centuries for their earlier 
progress and “in placing their first appearance at eight or 
ten thousand years before our era.’ Much the same may 
doubtless be said of Chaldza, especially since the discoveries 
of the Philadelphian exploring expedition in Mesopotamia, 
which are cited by both Maspero and Sayce, have confirmed 
and considerably extended the former knowledge of antiquity 
in that region. The conclusion is that we really know, as 
yet, nothing positively assured as to when and where 
men began to acquire the elements of civilization. We can 
only feel fairly certain that the time was more than 
six thousand years ago; and we may reasonably conjecture 
that the place was near the lands which held the oldest of 
civilized societies that are known to us—the lands of the 
lower Nile and the lower Euphrates. If our conjecture were to 
place it somewhere between the two, and to hold that the 
earliest culture of the human race probably began in some 
sheltered and fruitful oasis of Arabia, there seems to be 
nothing in Prof. Maspero’s book to contravene this opinion, 
and much to sustain it. 

A word should be said of the very commendable manner in 
which the translator has performed a task that has evidently 
been to him a labor of love. He has turned the author's 
lucid French into equally clear and idiomatic English. He 
has added a valuable map, comprising all the countries de- 
scribed in the volume, and he has given an improved index, 
which, if not quite so full and minute as it might have been 
made to advantage (seeing that it neglects the voluminous 
notes), will yet be highly useful to students desirous of con- 
sulting a work of such extensive and varied contents. 





Our Near East 

The People and Politics of the Far East, By Henry Norman. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 

IT SEEMS ALMOsT absurd in these days of railways and tele- 
graphs to speak of China and Japan as in the “ Far” East, 
On‘the contrary, they are right here among us, in the lobby, 
on the street, pulling all the new wires and familiar with all 
the old tricks. Their art and products have invaded our 
houses, their flowers are in our gardens, their restaurants are 
alongside of our own, we drink their tea, and the quacks profit 
by palming off their nostrums upon us. For an American it 
is almost impossible to think of the Japanese and Chinese as 
in the “ Far” East, when they are already our nearest west- 
ern neighbors, and touch us more or less, both agreeably and 
disagreeably. In reality these countries are as near to us a8 
Russia was to England fifty years ago. Mr. Norman, who 
gave us a specimen of his style and workmanship, as well as 
of his point of view, in “The Real Japan,” sums up, in this 
portly yellow-covered octavo, his studies of those countries 
of Asia which may yet come under the control of Great 
Britain. It is true that, besides the unconquered or unap- 
propriated territory still under native rule, he tells about the 
Britons, Frenchmen, Russians, Spaniards and Portuguese in 
the East; but, after all, his book is mainly a political docu- 
ment. Like a surveyor sent from Downing Street, he stakes 
out the ground over which the British flag is likely to float m 
the future. The book is, therefore, of prime value to. the 
British statesman, and to the watcher of the game that the 
“ Powers” are playing. In the concluding chapter Mr. Nor 
man sums up his political impressions as to what is certain 
and what is uncertain in the future of the “Far East.” With 
out presuming to be prophetic, he thinks that Great Britain 
must be prepared for a little more friendliness with Russi 
France, on the other hand, is hardly worth cultivating # 
a friendly power; besides, she is too perfidious. AS 
Spain and Portugal, they have survived their usefulness, 
their names and languages are likely to vanish from the map 
of Eastern Asia. . 
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Let not the reader whodelights in fresh and lively books of 
travel, however, get the impression that this book is only a 

litical treatise. On the contrary, it is suffused with the de- 
lightful aroma of personal adventure, and the descriptions of 
China, Korea and Japan, of Siam and Malaya, and of the 
yarious European bits of Asia, are in terse, vigorous and 

aphic phrase. Mr. Norman’s style is very suggestive. He 
has read well the facts regarding China, especially, and sets 
them forth remorselessly. In his admiration of and optimism 
concerning Japan, he is almost equal to those who have been 
in actual contact with these people, helping them to rise to 
the point they have attained. Siam’s future seems to be un- 
certain, and in her future action there lies the seed of trouble 
between Albion andGaul. The Malay states are almost sure 
to fall into British hands, Japan will be the first Asiatic 
Power, and China is likely to be cut up. It is, proved pretty 
conclusively that the French do not know how to colonize, 
and that the heavy drainage of expense will by and by cool 
the ardor of French tax-payers for possessions which possess 
them, instead of yielding revenue. 





*¢ Dictionary of National Biography’’ 
Vol. XL.: Myl-Nic. Vol. XLI: Nic-O'Du. Vol, XLII; O'Duinn- 
Owen. Macmillan & Co. 

THESE THREE VOLUMES contain their full share of great 
names-—among them those of the Napier family, Nelson, 
Warwick the Kingmaker (Richard Neville), Cardinal New- 
man, Newton and Daniel O'Connell. Of special interest to 
New Yorkers is the article on Richard Nicholls, the first Eng- 
lish Governor of New York, while Lord North's rdle in Eng- 
lish affairs during the War of Independence makes him an 
interesting personage to all Americans. In this biographical 
sketch, North is described as an “ easy-going, obstinate man, 
with a quick wit and a sweet temper. He was neither a 
great statesman nor a great orator, though his tact was un- 
failing and his powers as a debater were unquestioned.” How 
thoroughly the work is kept up to date is shown by the inser- 
tion of a notice of the Hon. Roden Noel, who died in May, 
1894. Immediately following him is another poet, Thomas 
Noel, two of whose poems are quoted at length by Miss Mit- 
ford in her “ Recollections of a Literary Life.” He is most 
widely known, probably, for having written the words to the 
familiar song “ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.” While on 
the subject of songs, we may mention Vincent Novello, the 
musician, who laid the foundations of the well-known music 
publishing-house that bears hisname. Joseph Nollekens, the 
sculptor, was a man of thrifty habits. During his sojourn in 
Rome “ he took an active part in the traffic in, and restoration 
of, antiques, *** He is said to have bought great num-- 
bers of fragments on his own account, to have supplied them 
with missing heads and limbs,which he stained with tobacco- 
water, and then to have sold them as dubious treasures for 
Imposing sums. By these devices Nollekens amassed the 
Means to become a speculator in the Stock Exchange.” He 
was avaricious, and had chosen “a partner who ably seconded 

in his mania for sordid economies. The description of 
their household is almost incredible, when we consider tha: 
Nollekens was reckoning his income by thousands, and left a 
fortune of 200,000/. *** Yet Nollekens reckoned Rey- 
Rolds and Johnson among his friends; he was capable of 
sudden freaks of generosity and, especially towards the close 
of his life, would astonish needy acquaintances with con- 
siderable gifts.” In Vol. XLII., we note, passim, Laurence 
Oliphant, John Boyle O'Reilly, Ossian, and numerous Owens 
with more or less unpronounceable Welsh names. The ar- 
ticle on Laurence Oliphant is by Leslie Stephen. 
he editor must congratulate himself, as we do, upon the 
‘fact that the work has advanced so far, and that its completion 
within measurable distance. In a way, the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography ” will be one of the noblest and most en- 
; g monuments of the genius of the peoples of the triple 
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Educational Literature 
English Language and Literature Study 

‘* THE SCHOOLMASTER in Comedy and Satire”’ is a collection 
of such descriptions and caricatures of pedagogue life and charac- 
ter as the title suggests, but which the schoolmasters of our day 
are supposed to be likely to enjoy, the book being ‘‘ arranged and 
edited for the special use of teachers’ reading circles and round 
tables.” The extracts are from Rabelais, Ascham, Shakespeare 
(only bits of ‘‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” the Latin examination of 
William in the ‘‘ Merry Wives” being strangely missing), Swift, 
Pope, Miss Edgeworth, Dickens, the Russian novelist Gogol, J. 
G, Saxe, D’Arcy Thompson, Ernst Eckstein, and others. The 
teachers may not only get some amusement from the selections, 
but an occasional good lesson as well, certain of their foibles and 
mannerisms being aptly shown up. ‘‘ Outlines and Notes of 
Reading Circle Work,” based on the text, are appended. (Ameri- 
can Book Co.)——Dr. W. F. COLLIER's ‘‘ His'ory of English 
Literature’ for schools, originally published more than thirty 
years ago, and a favorite at that time with many teachers for its 
lively and graphic treatment of the subject, is now issued in a re- 
vised edition, with a supplementary chapter on American litera- 
ture. The plan of the book is a good one, giving prominence to 
a few great authors in each period, and adding brief notes of 
from ten to twenty lines each upon those of minor importance, in 
supplementary chapters, Shakespeare, for instance, gets ten 
pages, Bacon seven, and Milton eight; but Greene, Daniel, Dray- 
ton, Marlowe, Massinger, Herrick, Herbert and others are treated 
in the briefer way. A full general index, and an index of authors, 
are added. (T. Nelson & Sons.) 





THE ‘‘ELEMENTARY COMPOSITION and Rhetoric,” by Prof. 
W. E. Mead of Wesleyan University, has some good points, It 
is concise, consisting of lessthan 300 small pages in large type. 
Its treatment of figurative language is sensible, introducing very 
few technical terms. The illustrations of merits and faults in style 
are fresh and well chosen, and the practical exercises based upon 
them are judicious, The exercises on the various kinds of com- 
position, especially on expositiun and argument, are less satisfac- 
tory; and those on ‘‘studies in literature” (based upon the books 
read in preparation for the entrance examination in English at the 
New England and other colleges) are unequal, some being very 
good, while others, in our opinion, are decidedly poor. Occasion- 
ally the author is hypercritical, as in objecting to Longfellow’s 
use of ye in the accusative in ‘‘ Morituri Salutamus” :—‘‘ Ye. I 
salute.”” Every student of English knows that ye was originally 
the nominative, but he knows as well that for more than three 
centuries it has been freely used by the poets as the accusative, or 
‘tobjective.”” Examples are frequent in Shakespeare and his con- 
temporaries, and in later writers down to the time of Byron and 
It is awkward to use you after ye 
(nominative) in the same sentence; as in this instance quoted by 
Prof. Mead from Longfellow. But these slips in the book are few, 
and it may be commended on the whole as one of the few manuals 
of its class which are worthy the attention of teachers, (Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn). 





‘* THE BROKEN HEART,” by John Ford, edited by Prof. Clin- 
ton Scollard of Hamilton College, has been added to the excellent 
series of English Readings published by Holt & Co, The editor 
supplies a concise biographical and critical introduction, with a 
dozen pages of notes, which are perhaps sufficient for college and 
other advanced students, for whom the book is specially intended. 
These neat and cheap editions of Marlowe, Lyly, Ford and 
others will be heartily welcomed, not only by teachers, who have 
been at a loss to find specimens of other Elizabethan dramatists 
than Shakespeare in available form for class use, but also by 
Shakespeare clubs, in which, as we happen to know, plays by these 
contemporaries of ShakeSpeare would occasionally be read if the 
books could be got without much trouble and expense.———‘‘ COM- 
MON ERRORS in Writing and Speaking,” by Edward S, Ellis, M. 
A., is a small book of its class, but sensible, accurate, and well 
worth the half dollar it costs. (New York: Woodfall Pub. Co.) 
——THE STUDENT'S EDITION of Irving’s ‘‘ Tales of a Traveller” 
is intended for the use of teachers and students of English litera- 
ture, and is provided with an introduction and notes by William 
Lyon Phelps, A.M. The text is that of the edition of 1849, 
which was revised by Irving. The editor says, in reference to 
his work, that ‘‘ the general ignorance of the Bible, which prevails 
among both school and college students, makes it necessary to 
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ain even the commonest Scriptural _references or quotations.” 
(G, P. Putnam’s Sons.) 





AN UNTIRING WORKER in the promotion ot the literary move- 
ment in the public schools of this country, Edwin Ginn, has edited 
many English classics for school-room use, thereby gratifying his 
scholarly tastes while carrying the responsibllity of a large school- 
book publishing-house, His latest volume, ‘‘ Selections from the 
Essays of Francis Jeffrey,” is another evidence of hiswell-regu- 
lated zeal, However stilted or dogmatic Lord Jeffrey’s criticisms 
may be, they have had too much to do with the making and the 
unmaking of literary aspirants to be ignored or lost. Anyone 
who has stood at the grave of Keats can but turn with curiosity to 
the weapons which are alleged to have slain him. And anyone 
who is conversant with much of current criticism, and conscious 
of the networks laid to entrap compliments, can but wish that his 
spirit were more potent at the present day. That Jeffrey estimated 
a book by its ethical value first and its zsthetic value afterwards 
proves his seriousness, That he had the intelligence to detect 
zsthetic quality and moral weight, and the honesty to tear off the 
tawdry trappings of masqueraders, proves the right of his efforts 
to survival. Honest methods of criticism are worth studying. 
(Ginn & Co.) 





MR, J. SAUNDERS’S ‘‘ Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales Annotated 
and Accented, with Illustrations of English Life in Chaucer's 
Time,” is already out in a new and revised edition. It is an ex- 
cellent publication, deserving a wide popularity as the best general 
work on these particular ‘‘ Tales.” The illustrations, taken from 
the Ellesmere MS., bring before us very graphically the principal 
personages of that famous company, who, to the number of ‘‘ wel 
nine and twenty,” assembled at the Tabard Inn nearly 500 years 
ago on their way to visit the Shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury. 
Mr. Saunders’s excellent introduction and full chapters of inform- 
ation on the social and ecclesiastical life of the day bring Chaucer 
and his contemporaries before us with singular vividness, and 
throw light on many an obscure point in the Prologue and Poems; 
while his discreet condensations and expurgations of the longer 
tales render the essentials of them appetizing and accessible to the 
general reader, Such a book (barring its rather small print,coun- 
teracted, perhaps, by its cheapness) ought to make Chaucer a wel- 
come and frequent phenomenon in the class-room and the household. 
His tales of alchemy and wonder and humor and pathos are rich 
in instruction and charm for all succeeding generations; he is 
different from either Ovid or Boccaccio, and yet by some cunning 
solvent of association he is perpetually blent with them in our 
a the three master-storytellers of the ages. (Macmillan 

0.) 





DEFOE’s ‘‘History of the Plague in London,” and Daniel Web» 
ster’s ‘‘Orations on Bunker Hill Monument, the Character of 
Washington, and the Landing at Plymouth,” have been added to 
the Eclectic English Classics, (American Book Co.) IT WAS 
a good idea to reprint Hayne’s speech on State rights, which 
called forth Webster's famous oration. The latter our boys all 
know; the former is often neglected, The present edition, in 
Maynard’s English Classic Series, contains a life of Robert Young 
Hayne, an introduction and notes, by Prof. James M. Garnett of 
the University of Virginia. In the same Series has been issued 
Quida’s ‘‘ Nuernberg Stove,” one of her most poetic stories for chil- 
dren, (Maynard, Merrill & Co.)\——-A NEW STUDENTS’ EDITION 
of Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Alhambra” has an introduction dealing 
with the author’s life, literary style and sojourn in Spain, by Mr. 
Arthur Marvin, notes, 2nd a short bibliography. It is illustrated 
with a plan of the Alhambra and some reproductions of old en- 
gravings. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 








European Languages 

MONTESQUIEU, in his witty:-‘‘ Lettres Persanes,” records a 
Parisian epitaph which is not inappropriate to the writer of text- 
books :—‘‘ Here lies a man that never rested.”” The sharpened 
wits of the century find no satisfaction in the old-fashioned text, 
with its polite but ineffectual salutation, its smirk of self-satisfac- 
tion, and its affectation of thoroughness, Nearly 300 years ago 
the French Academy began to legislate on the purification of the 
French language, and suggested a model dictionary, a model 
grammar, a model rhetoric—which have never appeared! Ste.- 
Beuve remarked long ago that it is not enough for the critical 
Frenchman to be amused and pleased. He wants to know the 









reason why :—‘‘ On se retourne, on interroge son voisin,”” Thus 
it is with the new and admirable ‘‘ Select Specimens of the Great 
French Writers in the Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries,” edited by G. E. Fasnacht: itis the result of intelligent 
dissatisfaction with prevailing reading-books in French, and js 
itself a model of its kind. It covers the whole ground from 
Corneille to Taine, not only giving copious extracts from all the 
great French classics, but preceding these by literary appreciations 
from the most eminent French critics in French, such as Faguet, 
Vinet, Ste.-Beuve, P. de St. Victor, Taine and others, To be 
sure, there is a little too much of Vinet and Faguet, and far too 
little of Ste.-Beuve, Taine and St, Victor; La Harpe and Voltaire, 
in their accomplished criticisms of the great tragic writers, have 
been entirely overlooked ; and, instead of the wishy-washy analysis, 
in rather watery French, of-the ‘‘ Esprit des Lois,’’ we should have 
liked Montesquieu himself in his own incomparable French. But 
where so much that is excellent has been given us, it were invidious 
to complain. The accuracy of the printing (in 300 pages we have 
noticed only the following errors: delicieux, p. 5; tue, p. 28; wen, 
p. 30; arriveut, p. 97; releve, p. 160; généreux, for généraux, p, 
294; and general, p. 305) inspires the critical reader with great 
respect, One can, in the words of the famous fabulist, ‘rise 
from the banquet, thanking his host.” (Macmillan & Co.) 





IT WAS THE very absence of scientific exactness which consti- 
tuted in Roman eyes a principal charm of Cicero’s compositions, 
said Cardinal Newman. The modern spirit is certainly diametri- 
cally opposed to this superficiality. Exactness, accuracy, drill, 
are the watchwords of the modern text-book maker. ‘‘ Thy voice 
along the cloisters whispers, Peace! ”’ in Longfellow’s beautiful 
invocation to Dante, is far from being the motto of the bookman; 
he brings not peace, but the sword of perpetual warfare against 
ungrammatical forms, idleness, skimming and sciolism, The 
pupil, caught in the mazes of modern method, writhes in vain to 
disentangle himself: learn he must, even though endowed with no 
intelligence at all, and few indeed are the instances of escape from 
an American school-room without some reminiscences—or rem- 
nants—of knowledge clinging to the pupil’s skirts. ‘* Longman’s 
German Composition,’’ compiled by Prof. J. N. Ransom, is an ex- 
cellent instance of nineteenth-century thoroughness applied to the 
acquisition of a modern language. The German scholar who 
works through its exercises conscientiously without a considerable 
knowledge of German adhering to him would be a miracle indeed; 
he is more likely to emerge a pretty thorough German scholar. 
The exercises in prose and verse are carefully selected from the 
best writers, graded, punctuated in a special way to show the dif- 
ference between English and German, and have the advantage of 
having already been used in examinations. We do not think the 
introduction of difficult verse for school-boy translation a com- 
mendable feature, but it is an English ‘‘ fad’ which could perhaps 
not well be omitted from an English language-book. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 





‘‘HISTORIETTES,” adapted from the English and edited by P. 
Drieu, and ‘‘ Huit Contes,” by Marie Minssen, edited by W. 5S. 
Lyon, are two new volumes in the series of Maynard’s French 
Texts. Both are adapted to the mental development of very small 
children. More advanced are ‘‘ Bilder aus der Tiirkei,” from 
Grube’s ‘‘Geographische Charakterbilder,” edited by W. S. Lyon, 
and ‘‘ Weihnachten bei Leberecht Hiihnchen,” by Heinrich Seidel, 
edited by R. J. Morich, in Maynard’s German Texts. Paul Heyses 
historical drama, ‘‘ Kolberg,” has also been added to this series. 
(Maynard, Merrill & Co.)—-AN EDITION of Lessing's ‘‘ Nathan 
der Weise” in Heath’s Modern Language Series is remarkable for 
an excellent introductory digest, by the editor, Sylvester Primer, 
Ph. D., of all the commentaries and light thrown upon the play by 
the critics. (D.C, Heath & Cu.) ALPHONSE N, VAN DAELL 
has made a gollection of ‘‘ Extraits Choisis des CEuvres de Paul 
Bourget,” from his poems, literary critiques, ‘‘ Pastels d’Hom- 
mes” and impressions of travel—‘‘ sensations de voyage,” M. 
Bourget calls them. There is an autobiographical letter by way 
of introduction, in which the French author explains the birth and 
growth of his minute study of the human soul, and his develop- 
ment from an impartial observer into a moralist. He defends 
again his preference for /e high life by repeating that it Is “la 
classe oi les gens peuvent le plus penser a leurs sentiments,” but 
omits to explain why his books that deal exclusively with that class 
are far from being his best. Mr, Van Daell has limited his edit 
ing to a few notes, mostly of an historical or biographical nature. 
(Ginn & Co,)——Pror. EDGREN has annotateda series of extracts 
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from Taine’s ‘‘Origines de la France Contemporaine.” (Henry 
Holt & Co.)——-SELECTIONS from Rosegger’s ‘‘ Waldheimat ”’ 
(Ginn & Co.), and Roderick Benedix’s curtain-raiser, ‘‘ Der Dritte” 
(Henry Holt & Co.) will be found useful and pleasant reading by 
German students. 





THE FOURTEENTH PART OF THE “ Dictionnaire Général de la 
Langue Frangaise, du Commencement du XVIIe Siécle jusqu’a 
nos Jours,”” covers the words Faiteau to Four, ‘The fifteenth 
part, just published, completes the first volume of the work, and 
contains forty-eight pages of the second a  . t We 
have drawn attention before to the good qualities of this diction- 

Compared with these, its price is ridiculously low.. The 
work wil} prove a valuable and reliable aid to the student and lover 
of French. (Paris: Ch. Delagrave.) Dr. J. MAYER’S ‘‘ Ger- 
man for Americans ”’ is the fourth edition of a collegiate grammar 
intended for home or school instruction, rather unattractively 
printed, but full of zeal and research, The call for four editions 
of the book proves that ithasa mission, (Philadelphia: I. Kohler.) 
——AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION, for children, of the Berlitz method, 
‘Partie Francaise,’ has just been published. The system re- 
mains unchanged, but the scope of the book has been adapted to 
the intellect of the child; the directions, or, rather, suggestions, 
to the teacher using the method are simple and explicit, and, we 
think, will be found of great practical aid. (Berlitz & Co.) 








History 

THE COMMENDABLE TENDENCY to subordinate text-book work 
to library and other original investigation is apparent in Allen C, 
Thomas’s school ‘‘ History of the United States.”’ Every chapter 
is headed with an extensive special reference-list, and the appendix 
provides the teacher with a helpful, if not exhaustive, bibliography 
of the general subject. The value of these aids lies, of course, in 
affording the pupil, during his preparation for college, an idea of 
the breadth of the subject, and in acquainting him as early as pos- 
sible with the use of libraries. Other features of the book are its 
profusion of illustrations, including full-page portraits of many 
ogpor persons, its excellent maps, index, and, last but not 
t, its binding. It will stay open. (Boston: D, C, Heath & Co.) 
——UNTIL RECENTLY the fifteenth century had been much ne- 
ected by the historians of England. The works of Gardiner, 
usch, Sir James H. Ramsay and Mrs. Green have made this 
period better known. Ten years ago, J. H. Wylie published the 
first volume of his ‘‘ History of England under Henry the Fourth,” 
Recently the second appeared, and a third, the final one, is prom- 
ised soon. The second volume covers, in 500 pages, only two 
years of Henry IV.’s reign (1405-1406). Its minuteness and 
painstaking accuracy as to details render a continuous reading of 
itnearly impossible, It is a book that in no way appeals to the 
general reader. For the student it will be of great value, especially 
as very full references are given to original and secondary sources. 
A competent authority, James Tait, says that a student of fifteenth- 
century history will not ‘‘ be able to dispense with constant reference 
to the results of Mr. Wylie’s exact and profound knowledge of 
that part of the period which he has made his own.” (Long- 

mans, Green & Co.) 





THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES, edited by G, W. 
Prothero, is intended to sketch, in a series of monographs, the 
history of modern Europe, with that of its chief colonies and con- 
quests during the past 400 years. In the initial volume, ‘‘ The 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic Era,” the author, J. H. Rose, 
teats the period of the French Revolution and the succeeding 
Convulsions (1789-1215) in relation to the general reconstructive 
movement that causea wide changes in tne map of Europe. The 
age European situation prior to the great catastrophe of the 

fench monarchical system is sketched briefly; the author devotes 
the greater part of his space to the rise and career of Napoleon, 
and to the resulting changes in the Continental social system. 
This is a large theme for a small book, even though the treatment 

im some degree ‘‘ popular.” The necessity for condensation in 
@N attempt to cover so much ground in brief compass has doubt- 
less aggravated the somewhat labored style of the author. He fre- 
_ Quently perpetrates such a sentence as the following :—‘‘ No one 
/ have made Louis XVI. a leader, or endowed Assembly and 
_ People with the spirit of reasonable compromise.” The patient 

feader may nevertheless gain from the volume acorrect idea of 

Mr. Rose considers the real glory of Napoleon—‘‘ his match- 
$enius for organization,” which ‘‘ quietly laid the foundations 
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of the chief social systems of the Continent.” An appendix pro- 
vides a list embracing some of the most important sources for 
the period. There are also maps and an index. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 





IN A PREFATORY NOTE to ‘‘ England in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” the author, Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer, mentions the 
fact that some of her former books have been characterized by re- 
viewers as ‘‘ readable, amusing and instructive.” The adjectives 
apply to the present volume with undiminished force. Who could 
help finding entertainment in the recollections of a lady ‘‘ born in 
the summer of , exactly,as it were,on the summit of the Great 
Political Divide, the old policy of repression going out, and the 
new policy of progress coming in,” etc.? In addition to the 
fortunate circumstances of her birth, the author is favored with an 
excellent memory and a faculty for relating, in a style interesting 
for its artlessness, the historical gossip, gleaned from wide reading, 
or from actual observation, with which she has filled her pages. 
The reader who prefers to have his history in popular form may 
here find entertainingly, and withal clearly written, expositions 
of some of the important events of the century, from the Reform 
Bill of 1832 to the Tichborne Trial and the Victorian Jubilee, 
Besides, there are many biographical sketches of prominent leaders 
in English politics and society. The book contains many portraits 
of the royal family and other celebrated personages; it is indexed. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.) 








PROF, EPHRAIM EMERTON’S ‘‘ Medieval Europe”’ is an ex- 
pansion and continuation of his ‘‘ Introduction to the Study of the 
Middle Ages” (1888), the popularity of which has led to requests 
from many quarters for a work of the present scope. It covers a 
field in history in which there has been but little intelligent work 
in really useful form for educational purposes, and is intended for 
the earlier stages of college teaching. It deais cniefiy with the 
history of countries ruled by the Empire, and with their part in 
the great struggle between Church and State for the mastery of 
Europe. Each chapter is prefaced with a list of authorities, which 
adds materially to the value of the book for the student. The 
style is compact, without being dry, and not unsuited to general 
reading as well as collegiate instruction. The maps, reproductions 
of documents (which we should have liked better if they had been 
on a larger scale), and the other illustrations are well selected and 
well executed. Altogether the book is a welcome addition to edu- 
cational literature. (Ginn & Co,) 





MANLY M. GILLAm’s ‘Graphic Historical View,” a brilliantly 
colored chart, five feet wide and half as long, aims to be a 
‘*Columbian short-cut to historical knowledge,” so far as North, 
Central and South America are concerned, from the ninth century 
to the present time. Of 1000 A, D., there is little to record 
beyond the presence of the Northmen, whose first visit was at that 
early date. Their occupation of any part of North America ceases 
with the first half of the fourteenth century, : As marked upon the 
chart, we certainly do receive a very vivid impression of their 
sudden appearance, the duration of their stay and sudden disap- 
pearance. Mr. Gillam considers our ‘‘ Mound Builders” as in the 
height of their glory when Leif Erikson first sighted our shores, 
and that they practically disappeared in the sixteenth century. 
The thought arises, what if the Mound Builders were nothing but 
commonplace redskins after all! The latter have not yet disap- 
peared, nor are they likely to. The truth is, the archeology of 
North America is in a rather chaotic state and needs a flood of 
light and the fertitization cf commonscnse treatment, such as the 
Peabody Muscurm at Cambridge is now giving it. Possibly Mr. 
Gillam’s chart may need some slight changes as the years roll by. 
In the fifteenth century, the chart becomes historical and not 
archeologic, and it needs ho effort to see how wonderful have 
been the changes in the past 300 years, Particularly striking is 
the rapid growth of United States territory, and the equally rapid 
disappearance of French and Spanish control. That British con- 
trol of any part of North America will soon be a thing of the past, 
is by no means improbable. A tersely written pamphlet of forty- 
four pages accompanies the chart, and will be found to be an 
admirable outline of American history. The chart is decidedly a 
success, The reviewer's experience with it, both at home 
and in the school, leads to the conclusion that it should be in 
common and constant use. It fixes upon the mind facts 
that are not readily retained by merely reading about them. 
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Pedagogical Works 

‘*THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING and Class 
Management,” by Joseph Landon, is a well-written book, but too 
long for the most careful reading. It is not necessary to tell every- 
thing one knows on the subject of teaching. That profession is 
so profoundly interesting that any true teacher would like to record 
minutely all experiences. Mr.Landon knows his subject tolerabl 
well—very well, indeed,—but now and then he is unpedagogical, 
as, for instance, when he says, ‘‘if books with printed copies 
were used, the tracing plan might be employed with as much ad- 
vantage in the first stage of drawing as of writing.” Also, ‘‘ as 
children come to use the pencil pretty freely, and some power of 
estimating distances and direction is gained, mechanical aids, of 
whatever kind, should gradually be withdrawn. The exercises, 
whether in imitating copies or sketching objects, will now be of 
the ordinary kind.”” What kind of pedagogy would Prof. Earl 
Barnes or Dr. Edward Shaw call that? Prof. Landon is not the 
deepest psychologist in the educational ranks, or he would never 
break the traces, but his book is good, interesting and valuable. 
He hates ‘‘scrappiness in geographies, ‘‘desultory and aimless 
reading” and ‘‘shams” of all sorts. He goes into all the old 
*‘methods”’ of teaching reading with the patience of a saint, and 
makes a complete vivisection of the subject. He analyzes the 
Socratic method, showing its ironical apart from its developing 
phase, and gives to the didactic method the little praise that is its 
due. He probes the difficulties of the teaching of arithmetic, and 
would make a naturalist of the child, rather than a cut-and-dried 
scientist. We owe him a compliment for that. Taking it all in 
all, we are rather proud of the book and its author. We shall put 
him on our list, for he has written handsomely. The book is neat 
in its manufacture and print. (Macmillan & Co.) 





‘*SCHOOL MANAGEMENT,” by Prof. E. E. White, preaches 
that the ends of teaching are to awaken right feelings, to quicken 
conscience, to train the moral sense, to develop clear moral ideas, 
to train moral judgment. It does not deal with fundamental 
principles in any such way as does Froebel's ‘‘ Education of Man,” 
but endorses all that has been so beautifully expressed in that 
‘* Bible of Pedagogy.” The author makes a great deal of heart- 
qualities in the relation between teacher and pupil. The teacher 
should, and will, love good and bad children alike, if she is pro- 
fessionally minded. She could not condescend to the vulgarity of 
doing otherwise. The chapter on ‘‘ Conditions of Easy Control” 
is exceptionally good. In it environment, cleanliness, ventilation 
and other hygienic conditions are discussed. (American Book 
Co.) A NICE LITTLE VOLUME is ‘‘ The American Girl at Col- 
lege," by Lida Rose McCabe, It is full of interesting statistics for 
fathers and mothers who have daughters to send to college. Peda- 
gogically, it is not worth much, because it does not enter into any 
particular discussion of the principles underlying the different 
courses in the various colleges, But it tells enough to give toler- 
ably accurate information to those who are too busy to find out for 
themselves, The work is not an exhaustive treatise on the sub- 
ject, for many colleges receive no notice, or nearly none. Oberlin 
College, with its hundreds of girl-students, is not noticed, though, 
doubtless, it ranks higher than many that are mentioned. The 
book reminds one of an ‘‘élite"’ society directory. There are in 
the United States fifteen or twenty women who serve as figure- 





heads, and their names are always paraded. The author has har- 


nessed them all in, and an army besides. But the book is really 


very good and serves a purpose not served by any other book. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





A RECENT VOLUME in the International Education Series is 
‘* The Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School System,” by 
George H. Martin, A.M., Supervisor of the Boston Public Schools, 
with an introduction by Dr. William T. Harris, Superintendent of 
the National Bureau of Education,..In the whole nation the average 
schooling given to each citizen is but little over half what the State 
of Massachusetts gives to her children. In a word, no other State 
gives so much education to her people as Massachusetts. Yet the 
Bay State is not over-educating the rising generation, for what is 
given in all her institutions does not amount on an average to so 
much as seven-eighths of an elementary education of eight years. 
The wealth-producing power of Massachusetts, as compared with 
other States, stands in nearly the same ratio as shown by the com- 
parative tables of education ; for, while in 1885 the average earning of 
the whole nation was only forty cents a day for each man, in Massa- 
chusetts the average was seventy-three cents. Mr. Martin calls 
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his book the story of an evolution; therefore he should have been 
most careful in examining into and stating the ancestry, prenatal 
life and beginnings, or, in other words, the biology of the subject, 
Now, it is worth the time and research of the ablest scholars to 
decide how far the public school system of Massachusetts has its 
roots in England, and how far in Holland. Whether we judge 
Mr. Martin by his temper, his already published polemics and con- 
troversial tracts, his knowledge of the facts, or his apparent ignor- 
ance of Dutch language and history, we must conclude that he is 
the last man who can give us the final word on the subject. His 
pages show a profound lack of acquaintance with the history of 
common school education in Holland. When he takes as his 
initial point the year 1586 (pp. 20, 36) as the possible beginning 
of Dutch elementary schools, and when he further quotes, as suf- 
ficient description, an absurd paragraph from Geddes’s Life of 
John De Witt, we see at once that Mr. Martin follows in that long 
line of New England writers who take Washington Irving as their 
model of Dutch and Dutch-American history. When once, how- 
ever, he gets out of partisan polemics and begins to base his his- 
tory on written documents, he is both interesting and accurate, 
He tells well the inspiring story of the leadership of Massachusetts 
in the great work of educating the people, a story of which every 
American ought to be proud. It is not, indeed, one of uninter- 
rupted progress; as in the evolution of beast or plant, there are 
recessions as well as progessions. One sees clearly how the 
profession of teaching ergo make men conservative. The 
monograph shows also that“Wlassachusetts has not only grandly 
instructed her own people, but has furnished the inspiration and 
standard for other States ofthe Union, The author is to be con- 
gratulated on furnishing a book which tells so tersely and graphi- 
cally a story in which all the world ought to be interested; for we 
are inclined to think that Massachusetts leads the whole world in 
its general system of education, (D. Appleton & Co.) 





‘‘ THE KINDERGARTEN ” is a new volume in the Distaff Series. 
It consists of eight essays by various people, who are ‘‘ unknown 
to fame” to any great extent, except Mrs. Wiggin. The papers 
are good enough; they have been read before meetings or clubs or 
societies and answered that purpose, doubtless, with credit. They 
were gathered together for the exhibit of women’s work at the 
World's Fair, and helped to swell the mass of things that were 
never looked at. There is no great need of publishing everything 
in a book, as the second-hand book-stores testify, where hundreds 
of new, volumes are stacked up at half price. The book does not 
for a moment compare with Miss Blow's ‘‘ Symbolic Education.” 
A collection of essays by various people never has the unity of the 
one master-hand. Still, the book is far from useless, (Harper & 
Bros.)——IN THE Teachers’ Standard Library has been issued 
‘The School-Room Guide,” by E. V. De Graff, A.M., a book 
with all kinds of theories andinventions, It treats of reading taught 
by every possible method, and spelling until you can’t rest, and pen- 
manship (but not the vertical), and drawing, and language, 
grammar and arithmetic, and geography, and physical geog- 
raphy (which makes us think there must be a difference), and ob- 
ject-lessons, lifeless schools and all the other things that are 
mentioned in Prof. Landon’s ‘‘ Principles and Practice of Teach- 
ing” and Prof. White’s ‘School Management.” The book tells 
us that the object of form work is to build up in the child's mind 
clear and correct concepts of form as a basis for thinking and doing. 
A straw points the direction of the wind, and we know at once 
that the author is feeling for what is right, for he begins with cor- 
rect concepts. The book is not so well written as Dr, Whites 
book, not quite so ideal in terms and tendencies, but it is prac 
tical and bright and wholesome. (C. W. Bardeen.) 





MODES OF INSTRUCTION, of education, are changing rapidly 
in these days. Upon the whole, the influence of Herbart’s psy- 
chology has brought on a positive advance. Mr. F. W. Parker 
of the Cook County Normal School has been working a theory into 
a method—of concentration. It is mainly founded upon Her 
and is developed with the interjection of Delsarte’s valuable demon- 
stration of the reaction of the body upon the mind. ‘‘ Talks on 
Pedagogics: An Outline of the Theory of Concentration” 18 4 
treatise that will excite interest. It is something more than a four 
de force concocted for a teachers’ institute. It is the result 
many data, collected by many teachers. The chapter on more 
training will be very useful to the pastor and Sunday-school ars 
structor, (New York: E. L. Kellogg.)——‘‘ THE TEACHERS 
MENTOR ” contains several excellent articles on the Art of T 
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ing, by Mr. Henry B. Buckham, A.M., Bishop T. D. Huntington 
and Mr, Joshua G, Fitch, M.A. (C. W. Bardeen.)——AN AU- 
THORIZED TRANSLATION of Ufer's ‘‘ Introduction to the Peda- 

of Herbart"’ has been made by J. C, Linser, M.S., and 
edited by Charles de Garmo, Ph.D. Herbart’s theories have been 
repeatedly referred to in these columns of late, and the announce- 
ment of the appearance of this handy little volume must therefore 
suffice. A study of Herbart is the duty of every educator ; this book 
isan-excellent introduction thereto. (Boston: D.C. Heath & Co.) 
——‘‘HIGHER EDUCATION IN Iowa,” by Prof. Leonard F. Parker 
of Iowa College, is a rather unsatisfactory ‘‘ Contribution to 
American Educational History.”” The veteran professor writes in 
a style that suggests too strongly the addresses one hears at ‘‘ old 
settlers’ meetings.’’ The book is not very good history, nor very 
geod writing. (Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Education.) 





Miscellaneous 

“IF AN APOLOGY were necessary for the appearance of this 
book,” says Mr. Trueblood in the preface to Fulton and True- 
blood’s ‘‘ Practical Elocution,”’ ‘‘it should not have been pub- 
lished,”’ and he throws it upon its merits to live or die according 
to the breath of life in it. The work has evidently been inspired 
by the well-known elocutionist, James E. Murdoch, and treats the 
subject from the physiological standpoint : elocution should render 
the body a fit instrument to serve the#@yl. The first chapter is a 
discussion of the mental and moral of man; three chapters 
are devoted to psychological statements and pictures of the vocal 
and respiratory organs, and a study of the hygienic conditions for 
a good voice. These are followed by studies in articulation, 
analysis of sounds, their qualities, and by a musical presentation 
of the melody of a good voice in speaking. The latter half of the 
book is a well-illustrated treatise on the proper action or acting 
necessary to good elocution, and is completed by an appendix by 
James W. Bashford, which is an essay on oratory as related to 
the ministry, the law, teaching and the stage. It compares the 
oratory of different nations and great speakers, and ends with a 
summary tending to prove that good oratory is the expression of 
_. mind dealing honestly with itself and others. (Ginn 
0.) , 





Pror. TAYLOR’s ‘‘Academic Algebra,” designed for high 
schools and academies, entirely covers the ground required for ad- 
mission to our best American colleges. The work differs from 
most American text-books on this subject, both in arrangement 
and in rigor of treatment. Teachers will be pleased to see so 
much emphasis put on writing out results as products, To facili- 
tate this important feature, the author has placed involution im- 
mediately after the fundamental operations and linear equation of 
one unknown number. Prof. Taylor takes a step in the right 
direction, also, when he introduces the definition of terms as they 
are needed and have a meaning to the student, instead of filling 
up the first pages of the book with definitions and statements that 
areunfamiliar. At first the book will be more difficult to handle 

most others, but the added strength that the student will 
acquire by the understanding of principles, if the first chapters are 
mastered, will more than repay the extra effort by the greater 
facility with which he can master the later chapters, On the 
Whole, the book is the best elementary algebra written by an 
American author that has come to our notice. (Allyn & Bacon.) 
——IN LATE YEARS therehas been a strong movement toward the 
teaching of more algebra in the grammar schools. Accordingly 
numerous text-books written for this purpose have been put on the 
Market. Among such books might be mentioned ‘‘ Elements of Al- 
gebra,” by J. W. Milne, ‘‘Elementary Lessons in Algebra,” by Sabin 
and Lowe (both published by the American Book Co.),and‘‘Primary 
Algebra," by J. W. McDonald (Allyn & Bacon). Of these books 
the only one worthy of notice is ‘‘ Elementary Lessons in Al- 
" which seems to us to possess some very good qualities. 
treatment is inductive, and the absence of set rules is noticeable 
andcommendable. Definitions are given only after the terms de- 
have been illustrated and made familiar, and altogether the 
Seems to be very teachable. ROBINSON'S ‘‘ New Intel- 
Arithmetic "’ is designed to follow a primary book, and to 
accompany the study of written arithmetic and algebra, It is de- 
Voted entirely to the oral side of the subject, and has numerous 
3 for mental drill. The plan of the work, if carried out, 
; ill develop greater accuracy and rapidity in calculation. (Ameri- 
Book Co.) 
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STUDENTS OF ECONOMICS like to know something of the 
writings of the earlier economists, but time to read them is often 
lacking, and, besides, many of them are now out of print. Such 
students will be glad to see the new series of Economic Classics, 
which has begun to appear under the editorship of Prof. William 
J. Ashley. It presents the essential doctrines of the earlier writers 
in extracts from their own works. Two numbers of the Series 
now lie before us, The first of all, as might be expected, is 
‘* Select Chapters and Passages from the ‘ Wealth of Nations’ of 
Adam Smith,”’ a small book of some 300 pages, presenting rather 
less than one-fifth of the original work, but enough, we think, to 
show the general character of Smith's reasoning and the importance 
of his contributions to economic thought. The editor has con- 
fined himself mainly to the theoretical parts of the ‘‘ Wealth of 
Nations,” rightly holding that ‘‘the historical and descriptive 
passages were, after all, only illustrations and quite subsidiary,” 
The other number of the Series which we have received is ‘*‘ The 
First Six Chapters of the Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation of David Ricardo,” and contains about one-fourth of the 
original treatise. It is prepared on the same plan as the abridg- 
ment of Smith, the object in both cases being to give a general 
view of the author’s work, while omitting what is unessential. 
Other volumes are promised dealing with various writers both be- 
fore and after Adam Smith, thus giving in epitome a complete 
library of economic classics. (Macmillan & Co.) 





‘*THE FACTORS IN ORGANIC EVOLUTION ” is a syllabus, or 
note-book, of what is evidently a valuable course of lectures deliv- 
ered in Leland Stanford Junior University by Pres. D. S. Jordan 
and others. The book is probably not expected to be used outside 
the University from which it comes, but it would have been gen- 
erally useful, if at the end of each lecture somewhat detailed refer- 
ences had been given. The list of books at the end is an interest- 
ing one, but of no great help to a student following the course of 
the lectures, fifty-eight in number. Of these, twenty-four are not 
by Pres. Jordan, but by other professors in the University. The 
man best able to speak upon any particular topic incident to the 
course, as, for example, Prof. W. H. Hudson, in the lecture on 
‘«Spencer’s Formula of Evolution,” has been enlisted. Nothing 
could be more desirable or more in the spirit of the true university, 
and in its suggestion of this ideal in education lies our principal in- 
terest in Prof. Jordan’s Syllabus. (Ginn & Co,)——-‘‘ SOCIAL 
GROWTH AND STABILITY” is a study of modern society, The 
author, Dr. Ostrander, speculates about the coming state, but re- 
sorts much more to sentiment than to argument, Socialism gains 
little by such support. (S. C. Griggs & Co.)———Davis’s ‘' Ele- 
ments of Deductive Logic” is one more tribute to the Aristotelian 
Logic, with scholastic modifications, The praxis at the end of 
each chapter is a special feature of the book; the new exercises in- 
troduced are refreshing. (Harper & Bros.) 





College Commencements 
AMHERST COLLEGE 

Commencement exercises begin on Sunday, June 23, with the 
Baccalaureate sermon by the Rev. Henry A. Stinson, D.D., of 
New York. On June 24 take place the Hardy Prize Debate 
(Seniors) and the Kellogg Prize Speaking (Sophomores and Fresh- 
men). The 25th is given up to Class-day exercises, with Gymna- 
sium exhibition, Glee Club concert, etc., and in the evening occurs 
the Hyde Prize Speaking (Seniors), On June 26, at the Seventy- 
fourth Annual Commencement, in College Hall, at ten o'clock, 
there will be orations by the eight best scholars of the Senior 
Class, and an address to the Graduating Class by President Merrill 
E. Gates, LL.D. The alumni dinner follows the Commence 
ment exercises, and the day closes with a reception at the home of 
the President, 


AMHERST, Mass, CHAS. S, CANDEE, President's Secretary. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY © 


The One Hundred and Twenty-seventh Annual. Commence- 
ment of Brown University occurs on June 19. The oration before 
the A. B. K. Society is to be given by President James MacAlister 
of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 

E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, 

PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
The usual form of exercises for the Commencement of this year, 
which occurs on the evening of June 12, at Carnegie Hall, will be’ 
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followed. The only address will be one by President Low, the 
remainder of the exercises being the conferring of degrees, 
announcements, etc. 


NEw YORK, Wo. H. H. BEEBE, President's Secretary. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

President Schurman requests me to say that the exercises are to 
be held on the morning of June 20, and will consist, of orations by 
seven members of the Senior Class and an address by the 
President to the Graduating Class. The Class-day exercises, held 
on the Tuesday preceding Commencement Day, in charge of 
the Senior Class, consist of orations, essays, prophecies, histories, 
etc., by members of the Class elected for the purpose. 

ITHACA, N, Y. A. F. WEBER, Private Secretary. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Commencement this year comes upon June 26, The usual ex- 
ercises by students will be held, and at the dinner of the Alumni 
Association it is expected that Prof. C, E. Norton will preside. 
At the Phi Beta Kappa meeting, John Fiske, Esq., will be the 
orator, and Prof. G, L. Kittredge the poet. (See Boston Letter.) 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS, RICHARD Coss, Ass’t Sec’y. 

UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA 

The Commencement Day is June 19, The Commencement 
address will be given by Henry Wade Rogers, President of North- 
western University. The Baccalaureate sermon on the preceding 
Sunday is to be delivered by the Right Rev. John Hazen White, 
D.D., the new Bishop of the Diocese. 


BLOOMINGTON, IND. MARTIN W. SAMPSON, 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

Commencement exercises will be held on June 13 at the Acad- 
emy of Music. There will be short addresses by President Gil- 
man, Profs, Fabian Franklin and M. D. Learned, and possibly 
others, Degrees will be conferred on more than eighty young men. 

BALTIMORE, MD, T. R. BALL, Registrar. 

LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY 

May 25, reception to the Trustees, Faculty and Graduating 
Class, by Mrs. Stanford, in San Francisco; May 26, Baccalaureate 
sermon, by Prof. Thomas R. Bacon of the University of Cali- 
fornia; anniversary of the Christian Associations, in the Chapel; 
address by Mr, Joseph Hutchinson of Palo “lto; May 27, presenta- 
tion of ‘‘ Pinafore” by the students, in th : Gymnasium; May 28, 
annual Alumni meeting, in the Chapel; annual business meeting 
of the Alumni, in the Chapel; Alumni reunion and reception, and 
promenade concert, in the Quadrangle; May 29, fourth annual 
Commencement in the Gymnasium. Commencement Address by 
Prof. John M. Stillman. Conferring of degrees by President 
Jordan. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Our Commencement exercises occur this year on the week of 
June 23-7. An address before the Law Department will be 
given by the Hon. E. B. Uhl, Assistant Secretary of State. The 
Commencement oration will be given by Chancellor Canfield of 
the University of Nebraska, I might add that the Baccalaureate 
Address is always given by myself on the Sunday evening at the 
beginning of Commencement week. 

JAMES B, ANGELL, 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, ANN ARBOR, MICH, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

The Commencement exercises of the University begin on June 
2, with the Baccalaureate sermon io tic Giaduating Class; on 
June 4, Ciass Day exercises are held, consisting of oration, poem, 
history, prophesy, etc., by members of the Class; on June 5 is 
the reception given by the Senior Class in the Gymnasium Hall; 
on June 6 is the Commencementof Arts and Science, to be held in 
the Gymnasium Hall. The exercises will consist of orations by 
members of the Graduating Class and the delivery of diplomas. 
The Faculty of Medicine and the Faculty of Law have their sepa- 
rate Commencements, the latter taking place on June 11, in the 
Carnegie Music Hall. 


CHANCELLOR'S OFFICE, HENRY M. MACCRACKEN, 


PRINCETON COLLEGE 
The exercises of Commencement week begin on June 8 and close 
on Juner2, The principal events are: July 8, Yale-Princeton base- 
ball game; June 9, Baccalaureate sermon by the President in Mar- 
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quand Chapel, and annual meeting of the Philadelphian Society; 
June 10, gymnastic exhibition, class-day exercises of Class of 1894, 
and Junior orations, in Alexander Hall; June 11, reading of theses 
by the Graduating Class of the John C. Green School of Science, 
annual meeting of the literary societies, annual dinner and meet. 
ing of the alumni in University Hall, reception by the President and 
Mrs. Patton, and Lynde Prize Debate in Alexander Hall; June 12, 
fourteenth Annual Commencement in Alexander Hall. 
FRANCIS L, PATTON, 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, PRINCETON, N. J. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


The exercises will be in general as follows: June 23, 7:45 
P. M., in Christ Church, Hartford, Baccalaureate sermon by the Rt, 
Rev. T. U. Dudley, D.D., Bishop of Kentucky. June 25, Class 
Day Exercises on Campus, at 3:30 P.M. June 26, semi-centennial 
of establishing A. B. K. in the College. The Rev. Edwin Har- 
wood, D.D., of New Haven, will maké the address in Alumni 
Hall, at 12 M., and Mr. Henry M. Belden, of the Class of '88, 
will read a poem. June 27, Commencement Exercises in the 
Opera House, at 11 A. M. The speakers are from the Gradu- 
ating Class. GEORGE WILLIAMSON SMITH, 

PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, HARTFORD, CONN, 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Commencement Week begins on June 17, and ends on June 20, 
on which night the Commencement exercises of Tulane College 
are held. The intervening days are taken up by class ceremonies, 
contests for medals, etc. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA, RICHARD K. BUEFF, Ass’t Secretary. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Our Commencement is June 16-19. Baccalaureate sermon will 
be preached on the 16th by Dr. A. Carman of Canada, Address 
before Alumni Association, June 17, by Dr. J. T. McGill; annual 
address before the University, June 18, by Mr. Chauncey M, 
Depew; Commencement day, June 19. 


NASHVILLE, TENN, J. H. KIRKLAND, 


WASHINGTON AND LEE 

I enclose a copy of the program of our Commencement exer- 
cises so far as it has been made up: June 16, Baccalaureate ser- 
mon by the Rev. John Mathews, D.D.; June 17, final celebration 
of the literary societies; June 18, address before the literary so- 
cietiés by Prof. Herbert B. Adams, LL.D., of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; June 19, closing exercises: delivery of diplomas, certifi- 
cates, etc., Law Class oration, valedictory and alumni addresses, 
alumni dinner arid ball. 


LEXINGTON, VA. J. L. CAMPBELL, Sec’y. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 

June 22, Graves prize contest; June 23, Baccalaureate sermon 
by President Carter; June 24, Junior dramatics, concert by glee 
and banjo clubs, memorial service to the late Prof. W. D. Whitney, 
under the auspices of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. Addresses 
will be delivered by Prof. F. A. Marsh of Lafayette College, 
Prof. E. W. Hopkins of Bryn Mawr, and Prof. F. P. Goodrich 
of Williams. June 25, meeting of the Alumni Society, meeting 
and class re-unions of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, class-day 
exercises, prize rhetorical exhibition, and Senior promenade; June 
26, commencement exercises, alumni dinner and Presidents 
reception; June 27, Marshal's supper. 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

The program for Commencement week is as follows :—June 21, 
Speaking for the DeForest Prize Medal, in the Battell Chapel; 
June 22, Class-day exercises at the Sheffield Scientific School ; June 
23, Baccalaureate sermon, by the Pr: sident, in the Battell Chapel; 
June 24, Presentation exercises of the Graduating Class of College, 
with the Class Oration and Poem, in the Battell Chapel; annual 
meeting of the Yale Law School Alumni Association, with colla- 
tion and addresses, in the Law School Building; reading of Class 
histories on the College Square, followed by planting of the Class 
Ivy; anniversary exercises of the Law School, in the Centre 
Church, with address to the Graduating Class by Justice Henry B: 
Brown, LL.D., of the U. S, Supreme Court, and Townsend Prize 
Speaking by three members of the Senior Class; promenade cof 
cert of the Senior Class in Alumni Hall; June 25, Meeting of the 
Alumni in Alumni Hall; address in medicine, in the Chapel, by 
T. Mitchell Prudden of New. York City; June 26, Commencement 
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exercises in the Centre Church; dinner of the Alumni, in Alumni 
Hall; and, finally, reception of the President, in the Art 


School. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 
The Barnard Seniors will receive their diplomas from President 
Low on Wednesday, June 12, at the Columbia Commencement. 
There will also be Closing Exercises at Barnard College on 
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Saturday, June 1, at 11 o'clock, Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie will 
be the orator of the day, and there will also be addresses by Dr. 
Arthur Brooks, Dean Smith and President Low of Columbia. 
Certificates will be conferred on scientific students on this occasion, 
and the award of prizes will be announced. 

DEAN’S OFFICE, NEW YORK. EMILY JAMES SMITH, ° 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


The tenth annual conferring of degrees will take place June 6. 
The exercises will consist of a short address bythe President of 
the College, to be followed by the conferring of degrees on thirty 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and on candidates 
for the higher degrees. The two European Fellowships of $500 
each, and the nine resident graduate Fellowships, will then be con- 
ferred on the successful candidates, and the name of the Prize Es- 
sayist of the year be announced, The exercises will conclude with 
aformal address by Prof. Basil L. Gildersleeve of Johns Hopkins 
University. The College buildings will then be thrown open to 
the public, 


BRYN MAwR, PENN. M. CAREY THOMAS, 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 

The Commencement exercises of this College will take place on 

June 25. There will be a speech from President Eliot of Harvard, 

the giving of diplomas, and perhaps a Latin ode sung by the 
Students. 

DEAN’s OFFICE, CAMBRIDGE, MAss, 


AGNES IRWIN. 


SMITH COLLEGE 


The Commencement exercises at Smith Colicge begin Sunday, 
June 16, with the Baccalaureate sermon. Monday morning the ivy 
exercises are held. The address of welcome is given by the Class 
President, Miss Elsie Bourland. The class orator is Miss Katherine 

ison, Tuesday morning the Commencement exercises proper 
ate held, with an address by President William J. Tucker, 
D.D., LL.D., of Dartmouth. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. ANNIE P, KELLOGG. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
Our Commencement exercises occur on June 25. The Seniors 
take no part, save in the receiving of degrees, An address from 
Some speaker of prominence is the only literary feature of the 
Occasion 


_ WELLESLEY, Mass. MARY ‘CASWELL, 
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VASSAR COLLEGE 

Our programme for Commencement week is the usual Bac- 
calaureate sermon on Sunday, June 9, a students’ concert Mon- 
day evening, Class Day exercises, Tuesday afternoon, and Com- 
mencement Day exercises on Wednesday forenoon. The chief 
feature of the programme for Wednesday is the reading of essays 
by six of the seniors, JAMES M, TAYLOR, 

PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N, Y. 

















(From the Tribune) 


WELLS COLLEGE 


The Baccalaureate sermon will be preached this year by the 
Rev. Theodore T. Munger, D. D., of New Haven, Conn. The 
address before the alumnal body, including the graduates, will 
be given by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie of Zhe Outlook. 

AURORA, N. Y, W. E, WATERS, 


Educational Notes 


WHEN PRESIDENT Low undertook the erection of a million- 
dollar library as the central building on the site chosen as Colym- 
bia’s future home, he paid thereby a splendid tribute to the mem- 
ory of his father, and laid the College under a lasting debt of 
gratitude to himself. And his benefaction is destined to be far- 
reaching in its results. Its bestowal was accompanied by the an- 
nouncement of a gift well worthy to be named in connection with 
it—that of $300,000 from Mr. William C, Schermerhorn, for one of 
the subsidiary buildings; and nothing is more certain than that it 
will be followed by similar offerings from merchant princes glad 
to identify themselves with the chief institution of learning in the 
greater (and purer) New York which an awakened public spirit is 
building up. It is important that it should have this effect, for 
there is no fund from which the Trustees can draw for the erec- 
tion of new buildings. 

The University of the City of New York, under the efficient 
management of Chancellor McCracken, is only a little behind 
Columbia in announcing the gift (under a strict guarantee of 
anonymity) of a central building for its new site. The proposed edi- 
fice will comprise a library capable of housing 1,000,000 volumes, a 
museum, a commencement hall and administrative offices, While 
its cost has not been definitely fixed, it is estimated at $250,000, 
The new building will stand between the Hall of Languages, al- 
ready built, and the proposed Hall of Philosophy, which will be 
a reproduction of the Hall of Languages. In 1892, the Univer- 
sity invited Mr. Stanford White to become its advisory architect, 
and under his direction accepted the severely classic style for the 
general plan of its buildings. Of the new edifices erected, the Hall 
of Languages, designed by Mr. White, and the Havemeyer Labora- 
tory, designed by Brunner & Tryon, accord with the style adopted. 
The largest sum as yet subscribed for the proposed $100,000 
dormitory is Miss Helen M, Gould’s $20,000. Anurgent need of 
the University is fifty $2000 scholarships, to yield tuition at $100 
each, per year. 

We regret that the recent good news from these two metropoli- 
tan seats of learning should be acccmpanied by tidings of trouble in, 
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connection with a sister institution—the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. From one point of view it is painful to see the Seminary cast 
out by the Presbyterian General Assembly asa thing accursed; but 
from another standpoint, it may be regarded as an act tending to 
clear the atmosphere, As to the usefulness of the oe that 
is unlikely to impaired by the act of the Assembly; for the 
prosperous Presbyterians of this city have pledged themselves to 
—_ good any material loss she may suffer in standing by Prof. 
riggs. 3 

There is nothing to excite surprise in the liberality shown by 
rich New Yorkers to the colleges named above; nor is it strange 
that one of our millionaires should have seen fit to present Troy 
recap with a handsome dormitory, as reported in The Critic 
last week. But the fact that the benefactor in this case should be 
Mr. Russell Sage has shocked all preconceived opinions of that 
gentleman, and encouraged the liveliest hopes in educational cir- 
cles everywhere. If Mr. Sage has realized that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive, we may hope to see even Mrs. Hetty 
Green converted. Indeed, nothing in the way of new educational 
endowments need be despaired of. ~ 

The $150,000 required for the erection of the first building of 
the American University at Washington (a Hall of History) has 
been completed, It is proposed to make this University an insti- 
tution for the training and equipment of students for special and 
original research. The work is to be purely post-graduate, and a 
college diploma will be required for matriculation. The site, cost- 
ing $100,000, is located on the heights above Washington, beyond 
the new Naval Observatory and Woodley, President Cleveland's 
country place, It includes ninety acres. The Trustees estimate 
that it will cost $5,000,000 to start the University, and $10,000,000 
for its full equipment. Ultimately the plan contemplates twenty- 
nine buildings. The funds are being raised largely by personal 
solicitation, Bishop Hurst is the President of the Board of Trus- 
tees, 

At the annual meeting of the Brooklyn Guild Association, in 
Packer Institute, on May 23, the following letter from Mr. Henry 
W. Maxwell, a member of the Brooklyn Board of Education, was 
read :—‘‘In memory of my brother, Eugene Lascelles Maxwell, I 
offer to erect and present to your Association the building con- 
templated and desired in your annual report and under the plans 
and conditions therein set forth. My purpose is to expend $10,000 
on its construction.” 

The consolidated Board of Trustees of the New York Public 
Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden foundations, met for organiza- 
tion at the Astor Library, on May 27, and elected the following 
officers :—President, John Bigelow; first Vice-President, Bishop 
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Potter; second Vice-President, John S, Kennedy; Treasurer, Ed- 
ward King; and Secretary, George L. Rives. Mr. Bigelow is at 
present travellingin Europe. The following committees were ap- 
pointed :—Finance Committee, Edward King, Frederick Sturges, 
Andrew H. Green, Alexander Maitland and Alexander E, Orr; 
Executive Committee, John Bigelow, John L. Cadwalader, J. S. 
Kennedy, L. C. Ledyard, S. V. R. Cruger and G. L. Rives; Com- 
mittee on Library Books, John Bigelow, Dr. T. M. Markoe, Prof. 
Henry Drisler, Alexander Maitland and Samuel P. Avery. The 
‘question of a site was discussed at the meeting, but no result was 
made public. The Board will meet again on Oct. 21. Three of 
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the officers of the Public Library are, as it happens, officers of the 
Century Club, of which Bishop Potter is President, Mr. Bigelow 
First Vice-President and Mr. Rives Treasurer. 


The uptown branch of the Aguilar Free Circulating Library has 
been moved to 113 East 59th Street. This branch now contains 
about 11,000 volumes, including a large collection of juvenile 
books. On the anniversaries of the birthdays of great men, and 
on important national holidays and occurrences, lists of books 
about such characters or occasions are prepared by the librarians, 
who thus greatly enhance the educational value of the library, 

Grammar Schoel No. 87 at Amsterdam Avenue and 77th Street, 
has the best equipped library of all the public schools in this city, 
It was founded in memory of Frederick Wright Peck, who died 
while a pupil at this school, leaving all his savings ($314.06) for 
the purpose. It is proposed to increase the fund to $10,000 for 
the permanent endowment of this library. 


Justice Ingraham of the Supreme Court has approved the cer- 
tificate of incorporation of the New York Free Circulating Library 
for the Blind. The. purpose is to furnisn books with printed, 
raised or embossed letters. The Trustees are Richard R. Ferry, 
William B, West, Clara A. Williams, Clark B. Ferry and Charles 
W. Weston. 

Barnard College has issued two circulars describing the courses 
in the School of Political Science and the School of Arts. Colum- 
bia College, which gives to students at Barnard its degrees, requires 
that the preparation of candidates for such degrees shall be identi- 
cal with its own, and under its supervision. Barnard College, to 
meet this requirement, duplicates the curriculum of the Columbia 
School of Arts, and also registers for graduate work under the 
University faculties women who hold baccalaureate degrees from 
institutions of good standing. Examinations for entrance to Bar- 
nard College, those given in course and those for degrees, are con- 
ducted by Columbia; its instructors are also instructors in Columbia 
College or approved by its President. Seniors and graduate students 
attend lectures at Columbia College under the faculty of philosophy. 
Graduate instruction under the faculties of political science and 
pure science is given at Barnard College, whose students enjoy the 
privilege of full use of the University Library, 

Miss Mary Carey Thomas, Dean of Bryn Mawr, has been nomi- 
nated for one of the alumni trustees of Cornell University to be 
elected in June, This is believed to be the first time in the history 
of the leading American universities that a woman has been named 
for trustee. 

The annual reunion of the Associate Alumnz of the Normal 
College took place on May 25. Addresses were made by Mrs. 
John I. Northrop, President of the Associate Alumnz, President 
Thomas Hunter of the Normal College, and Will H. Low, who 
spoke on ‘‘ The Education of the Artist and His Relation to 
Modern Life.” In the afternoon took place the presentation of 
the memorial in honor of Joanna Mitchels Neustadt, by Mrs. Clara 
M. Williams, Chairman of the Neustadt memorial committee, 
The Memorial consists of a book-case containing an inscription 
and German books to the value of $600. The case will form part 
of an alcove in the new library. 

While Mayor Strong has appointed Mrs, Schuyler van Rens- 
selaer, the well-known author and art-critic, as an Inspector of 
Public Schools in New York, Mayor Schieren has signified his 
intention of putting at least five women on the Brooklyn Board of 
Education. Thus our sister city has gone a step beyond the 
metropolis itself, in its recognition, not so much of woman’s rights 
or claims, as of her fitness for certain duties hitherto discharged 
almost exclusively by men. 

President Cleveland has appointed Prof. T. R. Lounsbury of 
Yale—biographer of Chaucer and of Cooper—as one of the 
of Visitors to the Naval Academy, this year. 


Principal Peterson of Dundee University has accepted the princi- 
palship of McGill University, Montreal, and will assume its duties 
in the fall. He is a graduate of the University of Edinburgh and 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and has already held important 
positions in Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s universities, though he 
is not yet forty years old. 

On the recommendation of a committee appointed for the pur 
pose of finding ways and means for developing a deeper interest 
among young people in affairs of government and citizenship, the 
Patria Club has concluded to give prizes from time to time to § 
schools as may be agreed upon. The prizes arranged for this year 
are a $25 gold medal and a $15 silver medal to the princi 
the industrial schools of the Children’s Aid Society, an of 
American Female Guardian Society, of this city, for excellence in 
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singing national hymns; a $10 gold medal and two $5 silver 
medals, or cash, to the Baron de Hirsch Fund English Schools in 
this city for the best examination on the history of the founding of 
our country and the best story of the life of George Washington. 
Arrangements for the first competition were made for last Wednes- 
day, in the Assembly Hall of the United Charities Building. The 
contestants were eight schools of the Children’s Aid Society and 
one or two of the American Female Guardian Society. 

The seventh annual session of, the Scotch-Irish Society of 
America will be held in the Lee Memorial Chapel of Washing- 
ton and Lee University, Lexington, Va., beginning June 20, with 
Robert Bonner of New York presiding. The congress will be 
composed of representatives from the local Scotch-Irish societies 
from all sections of the United States and Canada. Among those 
who wil! address the meeting are Gov. Charles T. O’Ferrall of 
Virginia, Gen, Fitzhugh Lee, the Rev. Dr. John Hall of New 
York, Col. A. K. McClure of Philadelphia, Prof. George Mc- 
Closkie of Princeton, Dr. Harvey McDowell and Helen Bruce 
of Louisville, Ky., the Rev. Dr. J. H. Bryson of Alabama, Joseph 
Addison Waddell, LL.D., Mr. O’Gordon of Virginia, William H. 
Ruffner, LL.D., of Virginia; and Gen. G. W. C. Lee, President, 
the Hon, J. Randolph Tucker, Dean of the Law Faculty, Prof. 
James A. Harrison, the Rev. Dr. Henry Alexander White and 
William A. Anderson, all of Washington and Lee University. 
The Society will be in session from June 20 to 23. 

Mr. William Woodville Rockhill, Third Assistant Secretary of 
State, translator of ‘‘ Udanabarga” and ‘‘ The Life of Buddha,” 
and author of ‘‘ The Land of the Lamas” and ‘‘ Mongolia and 
Tibet,” will represent the United States at the International Geo- 
graphical Congress in London, next July. 

The King of Siam has recently presented to the Columbia Col- 
lege Library a series of handsomely bound books in Siamese, pub- 
lished in his honor. 

A friend of Brown University has offered the sum of $200 as a 

ize to encourage the historical study of the development of relig- 
ious liberty in America, The following regulations respecting its 
award are proposed :—1. The prize shall be open to general compe- 
tition, 2. It shall be given to the writer of the best essay on one 
of the three following themes:—(a@) A critical comparison of the 
claims put forward, on behalf of Rhode Island and Maryland re- 
spectively, regarding the first establishment of religious liberty in 
America; (4) A critical history of the movement toward dises- 
tablishment and religious liberty in Connecticut; (c) A critical 
history of the movement toward disestablishment and religious 
liberty in Massachusetts. 3. No essay shall be received which 
is not founded upon original research, 4. The prize shall be 
awarded at Commencement, 1896; essays submitted in competi- 
tion for it shall be placed in the hands of the President of Brown 
University on or before May 1, 1896. 5. The essays shall not 
bear the writer’s name, but an assumed name. A paper bearing 
the writer's real name shall be enclosed in a sealed envelope, upon 
which shall be written the assumed name, and this shall be 
handed in with the essay. 

Mr, Percy Alden of London spoke at Wellesley last week of the 
work carried on at Mansfield House; a reception was given him 
afterwards by the members of the College Settlement Association. 
At Hartford Theological Seminary Mr. James B, Reynolds talked 
of the University Settlement in New York, of which he is the 
Head Worker. 

The Managing Committee of the School of Classics at Athens, 

» Met on May 17 at the home of Prof. J, C. Van Benschoten 
of Wesleyan. Twelve colleges were represented by sixteen pro- 
fessors, including those from Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Chicago, 

herst, Western Reserve, Brown and Williams, Reports were 
tead from Directors Richardson and Tarbell. At Athens a new 
fellowship has been established, to be awarded by competitive ex- 
amination of candidates in twenty-three codperating colleges. 





Shakespeariana ‘ 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MAss, 


A New Shakespeare Monthly.—The Shakespearean is the 

_ fame of a new monthly magazine, edited by Mr. A. H. Wall, 
librarian of the Shakespeare Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon, and 
? in that town. The contents of the first number, which 
tomes to hand just as I write this, are as follows :—The Editor's 
Letter of Introduction. The opening chapters of ‘* A New Life 
"by A. H. Wall. ‘* A Paper on Shakespeare’s 
medies,’’ by E. Mahew. The late Mrs. Butler on ‘*‘ Actors 
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and Acting.”” The first of a series of ‘‘ Biographies of Famous 
Shakespearean Players.”’ ‘‘ Some Notes on the Spelling of Shake- 
speare’s Name.” Origins of the Drama: No. 1. ‘‘In Europe.” 
‘‘The Stage as it Now Is.” ‘Shakespearean Queries and Replies.” 
‘*The Doings of Shakespearean Societies all the World Over,” 
‘*Scraps and Fragments, Old and New,” etc. 

The magazine is a quarto of 12 pages, sold at sixpence, the 
yearly subscription, postage included, being six shillings six- 
pence, or about $1.50. Mr. Wall’s ‘‘ Life of Shakespeare”’ is 
sure to be well worth the price of the magazine, to say nothing of 
its other attractions. Subscriptions may be sent by postal order 
to No.5 Payton Street, Stratford-on-Avon, England. 


A Year's Work in the Shakespeare Memorial.—The usual 
yearly report of the Memorial Library was not printed in April, pre- 
sumably for economical reasons ; but Mr. Wall gives a long and in- 
teresting account of the year’s work in the Stratford Hera/d for 
May 10, from which I cull a few items, The number of volumes 
in the Library at the end of March, 1894, was 6771, During the 
past year it has increased to 6970, exclusive of a very large num- 
ber of photographs, pamphlets, excerpts, playbills, magazines, en- 
gravings, etc. Twenty-one of the volumes belong to editions of 
the poet’s complete works, and sixty-five to separate plays. Among 
the former are one American and two Swedish editions, presented 
by the publishers. Among the separate plays are one copy in 
Swedish and one in Tamil, and a complete set of photographic 
facsimilies of the early quartos presented by Mrs. Flower of 
Avonbank, forty-six volumes in all. Six facsimile quartos came 
as gifts from one of the editors (Herbert A. Evans, M. A.), en-, 
riched here and there with additional autograph notes, Selections 
from the plays of various kinds have also been added, together 
with fifty volumes covering the wide field of diversified subjects 
usually classified as Shakespeariana, 

Some additions have also been made to the picture-gallery, and 
to the collection of Shakespeare medals and tokens. The most 
important donation, however, is the Davenant bust of Shakespeare, 
to which reference was made in these columns on August 11 and 
Dec. 1, 1894, and also in last week's number. 

In a private letter of a month or two ago, Mr. Wall says: ‘* It 
is a curious fact that people here with Shakespeare’s name always 
on their lips never take a book from our shelves. All our readers 
and students are from afar, and most of them from your side of 
the great salt-pond.” I infer, however, that American authors 
and publishers do not always send their Shakespearian books and 
other printed matter to this Library, as they ought to do. No 
doubt this is generally due to mere inadvertence or forgetfulness. 
Anything whatever pertaining to Shakespeare will be welcome at 
the Memorial. 





Other Stratford Notes.—Nearly twenty thousand people visited 
the Birthplace on Henley Street dusing the year ending April 1, 
1895—19,485, to be exact, of whom 4335 were from this country. 
The income of the house was 938/; while in 1881 it was only 
5254. The receipts at Anne Hathaway's Cottage have not fully 
met the expenses, including interest on the money paid for its pur- 
chase. 

The Rev. Dr. Arbuthnot has returned to Stratford; and at the 
annual meeting of the governors of the Birthplace, and on other 
occasions, he has referred to the hospitality with which he was 
received here and his hearty enjoyment of the visit. 

All tourists will be gratified to learn that Charlecote Hall, which 
has hitherto been hermetically sealed to them, is now to be thrown 
open to the public on certain days. 

The Prince of Wales, who had been on a visit at Warwick 
Castle, made a flying call at Stratford a few weeks ago. 


At its recent celebration of Shakespeare’s birthday, the Man- 
chester (England) Arts Club enthusiastically adopted a resolution 
of congratulation and thanks to John Bartlett for his ‘‘ exhaustive 
and splendid concordance to the works of the poet.” 


—Apropos of the D’ Avenant bust of Shakespeare in the Memorial 
Library at Stratford, it may be mentioned that the first picture of 
this interesting relic printed in this country appeared in Shake- 
speare for October, 1894, Mr. A. H. Wall, the Librarian of the 
Memorial, having sent a copy of the first photograph to the editor 
of that periodical. I called attention to the discovery in these 
columns in August. 
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‘* Guess ”’ 
To THE Epitors Of THE CRITIC:— 

Does it not strike you that the Americanism in the phrase, ‘1 

guess,” does not lie in the word which Wordsworth uses, 
‘“‘ He was a lovely youth, I guess, 
The panther of the wilderness 
Was not more fair than he.” 

If there is an American twang in ‘‘I guess,” it lies, not in the ex- 
pression, but in the perpetual use of the expression: if indeed, it 
is, or was, perpetually used. By parity of reasoning, a solecism 
or a neologism, by an English writer, does not constitute a 
‘* Briticism.” Thus (Cré¢éc, April 27, page 312) a professor finds 
Mr. Tollemache talking about ‘‘ bewaring.”” I never heard or saw 
the word before; it is childish to call a vag Aeyduevor a ‘* Briti- 
cism.” It may be a Tollemachism; an idiotism, even, it is not. 
When Prof. Matthews and other professors can collect such pecu- 
liarities of individuals as common features of bad English, it looks 
as if bad English were more rare than one had supposed. Profes- 
sors might ‘‘ happen upon ”’ national, not private and rare stupidi- 
ties. 

To write of ‘‘an Eaton jacket” (of. czt., page 311), I do not 
callan Americanism. It may be a Loungerism. ‘‘ Phenomenal 
accomplishment” (same page) is, again, a vulgarism common to 
England and America. 

By the way, M. Fauconpret, to whom Scott denied his author- 
ship of ‘‘ Waverley,” in 1826, visited Sir Walter at Abbotsford 
(after the truth had been publicly acknowledged), in September, 
1827. Scott found him too rich in compliments. 

. ANDREW LANG, 

1 MARLOES ROAD, LONDON, W., ENGLAND, May 12, 

[‘* Eaton Jacket” may be a Loungerism. It is more likely to 
be a misprint; but the manuscript has been destroyed. Mr. Lang 
should hear what Eton jackets are called in the New York shops. 
They are known to one ‘‘saleslady ” as Ezéns, to another as E7- 
tons, to a third as Eating jackets—much as an alpenstock is oc- 
casionally miscalled a helping-stick, Eps, THE CRITIC.] 





Mr. Stedman’s Yale Ode 


FOR THIS YEAR'S Commencement at his Alma Mater, Mr. Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedmas has written the following Ode, for which 
Prof. H. W. Parker nas composed the music, The poem was 
written expressly as ‘‘ words to music,” with open-vowel phrases 
and changing measures, It will be sung by a chorus of from fifty 
to sixty voices, with orchestral accompaniment :— 


I, 
Hark! through the archways old 
High voices manifold 
Sing praise to our fair Mother, praise to Yale! 
The Muses’ rustling garments trail ; 
White arms, with myrtle and with laurel wound, 
_ Bring crowns to her, the Crowned! 
Youngesc, and blithest, and awaited long, 
The heavenly maid, sweet Music's child divine, 
With golden lyre and joy of choric song, 
Leads all the Sisters Nine. 


II. 
In the gray of a people’s morn, 
In the faith of the years to be, 
The sacred Mother was born 
On the shore of the fruitful sea; 
BY the shore she grew, and the ancient winds of the East 
ade her brave and strong, and her beauteous youth increased 
Till the winds of the West, from a wondrous land, 
From the strand of the setting sun to the sea of her sunrise strand, 
From fanes which her own dear hand hath planted in grove and 
mead and vale, 
Breathe love from her countless sons of might to the Mother—- 
breathe praise to Yale, 


III, 
Mother of Learning! thou whose torch 
Starward uplifts, afar its light to bear— 
Thine own revere thee throned within thy porch, 
Rayed with thy shining hair. 
The youngest know thee still more young— 
The stateliest, statelier yet than prophet-bard hath sung. 
O mighty Mother, proudly set 
Beside the far inreaching sea, 
None shall the trophied Past forget 
Or doubt thy splendor yet to be! 
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The Lounger 


The Author, the organ of the Incorporated Society of Authors 
has long contended that the profession of letters should be rec. 
ognized by the bestowal of titles, or other official honors, on its 
more distinguished professors—that eminent authors should not 
be less honored by the Government than eminent doctors and 
divines, or even eminent brewers or merchants. Perhaps this 
had something to do with the conferring of knighthood on Mr, 
Besant, Zhe Author's editor, last week. Sir Walter (the name 
reminds one of a man-of-letters even more highly honored by the 
Crown) has proved himself a valiant knight in his jousts with the 
publishers, in behalf of the gentlemen of the pen, and in his labors 
in behalf of London’s poor. He is a capital writer and a first-rate 
man, and we are pleased by his preferment. No one will grudge 
him the title of Sir Walter. As for Sir Lewis Morris, let us hope 
that he has received a handle to his name as a reward for legal, 
or political,rather than for his literary achievements. Or, if he has 
been honored for his poems, we trust it is not a presage of higher 
honors yet in store. Sir Lewis may become the Laureate, but the 
Laureateship will never become Sir Lewis: it would be not only 
unbecoming, but a misfit. If Mr. W. M. Conway has been 
knighted, it is rather as a man of action than a man-of-letters, 
Among the mountains he has climbed is not Parnassus. He isa 
brave traveller and a good but not a great writer. Journalism is 
complimented again by the knighting of Dr. W. H. Russell, the 
war correspondent, once known as ‘‘ Bull Run” Russell, 

* * * 

Sir HENRY IRVING has not been made a better actor, a better 
manager, a better man or a better fellow by becoming a Knight; 
but he has received a compliment from the Crown that pleasantly 
confirms the high opinion in which for many years he has been 
held by the people. His friends and admirers on this side of the 
ocean will think no more of him than they have thought hitherto, 
but they rejoice in this sign of his deserved prosperity. 

* + @ 


THERE IS A YOUNG MAN in New York who has a taste for 
what is best in literature and book-making, and the means to 
gratify it. His hobby is early and rare editions of a certain Roman 
poet of the greatest fame, of which he has a collection that could 
scarcely be duplicated. To his treasures in this connection he is 
adding all the time. His repute as a collector has spread abroad, 
and some time ago he received from a dealer in Venice, ‘‘on ap- 
proval,’’ a rare manuscript, bearing upon his specialty, which had 
been in the possession of a noble family since the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Much purchasing has given him a pretty exact idea of the 
value of such rarities, and the price which he was asked in this 
case (600 francs) struck him as exorbitant. He was willing to 
pay 375 francs, but not more; so he returned the manuscript. 
The dealer wrote to him that he had kept it so long that it was 
not now returnable. The manuscript accompanied the letter. 
My friend did not see it in this light, and said so in a letter which 
he sent to Italy at the same time that he returned the manuscript 
for the second time. What was his surprise to receive another 
letter from the dealer, announcing that the manuscript was making 
its third westward trip across the ocean! But young Mzcenas re- 
mained obdurate, and the bone of contention promptly started 
eastward on its sixth voyage of 4000 miles or so, 

* * 


TO ALL APPEARANCES this was the end of the matter. But 
my friend had reckoned without his host; for it was not long after 
this that his father, travelling in Italy, happened to enter the shop 
of this very dealer, and knowing his son's eagerness to acquire 
anything of value relating to the works of his favorite author, but 
not knowing the story I have just related, was easily persuaded to 
buy the manuscript,at such an addition to the original price as rep- 
resented the expense incurred by sending it on its second and third 
round trips across the Atlantic, the son having paid for the first one, 
as is customary in the case of books sent on approval but not ap- 
proved. The moral of this story is of that it behooves young 
men to take their fathers into their confidence, but that by failing 
to do so they may obtain for nothing articles which otherwise 
might cost them $120, 

* * * 

WHEN Mr. HALL CAINE accepted the invitation of the New 
Vagabond Club to be its guest, and was told that a speech would 
be expected from him, he consented to the latter part of the invi- 
tatioa only on one condition—that he siouid be free to make @ 
speech or not as he felt fit. i 
the regulation speech, he told a few literary anecdotes and gave 








He did feel fit, but, instead of making 
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gome reminiscences. The founder of the Club was the blind poet 
Philip Bourke Marston, and Mr. Caine began his reminiscences 
with the Marstons, father and son. He told of their great love 
for each other, adding, ‘‘it is extraordinary how scanty and meagre 
ason’s love for his father is, compared with a father’s love for his 
gon,” In the case of the Marstons, ‘‘it was very pathetic, their 
life together in their dingy grey rooms in the Euston Road. What 
jonely men they were always with each other!’’ What Mr, Caine 
told of the death of James Thomson, the author of ‘‘ The City of 
Dreadful Night,’’ he thinks had never been told before :— 
“Thomson had been living most recklessly, sinking deeper and 
r. One night he was left alone with the blind poet at Marston’s 
wooms, ‘Philip,’ he said, ‘I feel very ill.’ ‘Go and lie on my bed,’ said 
Philip. He went, but grew worse and worse, and finally broke a blood- 
vessel. At first there were groanings and sighs, then silence, Meanwhile, 
the blind poet, who was alone in the house with his friend, grew alarmed 
and went in and spoke to him. There was no answer. He listened 
for his breathing to see it he was still alive. What a situation, if I may 
use such an expression without irreverence—the blind poet and his dying 
friend, alone in the midst of London,—a situation that a writer of the 
imagination would hardly dare to touch.” 
* * * 

WHEN Mr. CAINE came to London first, he lived with Dante 
Rossetti,and was .with him at the beginning of his last illness. He 
spoke very freely of the chloral habit to which Rossetti was ad- 
dicted. Ona certain occasion, when the poet was going to visit 
the novelist in the country, his physician told Mr, Caine of the re- 
sponsibility he was incurring because of Rossetti’s habit. They 
were going to an out of the way place, so that it was necessary to 
take ‘‘a case of chloral with them in bottles containing one-night 
doses of ninety grains each!’ Mr. Caine said that he had been a 
sleepless man himself for many years—a statement for the truth 
of which the eyes in any portrait of him that I have ever seen can 
vouch, 

*« * * 

IN VIEW OF THE 77rzbune's well-known opinion that the Presi- 
dent is a mule and everyone connected with his administration a 
donkey, there was a peculiar aptness in the typographical error 
which made Ambassador Bayard’s telegram of condolence on the 
death of Secretary Gresham (May 29, p. 7) read thus :—‘‘ Our ears 
fall with yours for the noble dead.” 


London Letter 


IN A WEEK not conspicuous for events, the most interesting 
topic for the bookman has been the question at issue between Mr. 
Edmund Gosse and the Incorporated Society of Authors, As I 
mentioned in this letter a week or so since, Mr, Gosse, in propos- 
ing at the Booksellers’ Trade-Dinner the toast of the bookselling 
trade, asserted that certain great authors were by’their unbridled 
gréediness killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. The au- 
thor, he said, squeezes the publisher, the publisher squeezes the 
bookseller, but when the bookseller tries to squeeze the public, he 
finds a resistance which results in a reaction all along the line. 
The demand for disproportionate royalties, therefore, he said, in 
effect, must, in course of time, throw the whole machinery out of 

. These, in a nutshell, are the phrases to which objection has 
taken, The sequel was an immediate meeting of the Council 
of the Society of Authors, which issued a letter to Mr. Gosse, ask- 
ing him whether the report of his speech contained in the 7imes 
Was substantially correct. Mr. Gosse replied that, though crude 
and piecemeal, it was ‘‘not, so far as it went, inexact.’’ There- 
upon the Council called a meeting of the Committee of the Society, 
iting Mr. Gosse to make good his statement, and, as Mr. 
Gosse declined to mention names, the Society then issued a cir- 
, deprecating Mr. Gosse’s expressions and resenting his im- 
Putation upon the financial ambition of great authors, Several 
Newspaper paragraphs have resulted; but there, for the present, 
the matter substantially rests. 

Well, it is obviously no part of a letter, which merely purports 
to be gossip, to discuss these issues in a serious spirit. It might 
be argued, perhaps, that a convivial meeting is scarcely the place 
in to point a moral; that the memento mori at the feast 
passed away with the ancients. Conceivably, too, some one might 
say that it is difficult to trace the connection between Mr. Gosse’s 
femarks and the Authors’ Society, against whom he cast no pos- 

‘aspersion, and with whom he has long been connected in 
tical sympathy. These considerations, however, are not for 
‘48; Nor is it desirable to discuss the question whether the pecuni- 
“®Y estimate is not entering too largely into the matter of an author’s 
and whether the high prices paid to secure great names to 
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a publisher’s list are not tending to the misfortune of the coming 
author, who lacks, it may be, the advantages of advertisement and 
of asacred bard. There is plenty to be said, on one side and on 
the other. If the dispute clears the air a little, and the literary 
paragraphist prates somewhat less in future of the price per thou- 
sand words paid to Mr. Pendennis for his last short story, the re- 
sult will at least be wholesome, The literary pedlar has been far 
afield of late, and one has grown rather weary of the story of his 
wares, 

Miss Emma Brooke, author of ‘‘ Transition,” has written to 
one or two London papers in correction of my notes about her in 
a recent number of 7he Critic. I must apologize for such mis- 
take as I made, but I venture to think it a very small one, and 
one that an author less modest than Miss Brooke would have passed 
unnoticed, She says she is surprised to read that she had any- 
thing to do with founding the Fabian Society, because she did not 
join that club till some months after it started and because the Hamp- 
stead Historic Society was also a month or two later in coming to 
the birth than its sister of the Fabians. On reference to The Critic 
I find myself to have said that the Hampstead Club gradually 
melted into the Fabians—which is, in effect, true. For the con- 
spicuous members of the smaller club became the giants of the 
Fabian Society, and the ‘‘ Fabian Essays’ mainly originated in 
Hampstead. Moreover,the Hampstead Club only lasted four years, 
and many of its members are still notable Fabians. My mistake, 
then, seems to be that I ascribed to Miss Brooke, in her own 
modest estimate, too important a place in the evolution of Fabian- 
ism. ForthatI apologize; but Ivam still unshaken in my opinion 
that Miss Brooke, if not a scheduled official of the club, played at 
least so energetic a part in the furthering of its fortunes that ~he 
is with perfect propriety and quite sufficient exactitude described 
as one of its founders. Surely, it is not only those whose names 
appear first upon the list that are responsible for the foundation 
of asociety, It is rather those who give it their aid in its early 
and difficult days, 

In the June number of Zhe New Review there will be published 
for the first time a melodramatic farce by Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Mr. W. E, Henley, called ‘‘Macaire.”’ Bibliographers will 
know that this piece was written in 1888 and published for private 
It has never been issued to the public, nor has it 
been acted. It makes about twenty-two pages of the Review, and 
will, I understand, be issued simultaneously by Messrs. Stone & 
Kimball of Chicago. Zhe New Reviewis also to contain a ballad, 
in praise of the banjo, by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, stories by Mr. 
Gilbert Parker and Mr. Percy White, and an article by Mr, J. F, 
Runieman, ‘‘ The Gentle Art of Musical Criticism,” which is not 
unlikely to flutter journalistic dovecotes. 

The week has done but little for the theatre. Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones's new play at the St. James's, ‘‘ The Triumph of the 
Philistines,” fell very flat. Miss Olga Nethefsole has taken up 
the part of Mrs. Ebbsmith, but both critics and spectators seem to 
be agreed that her impersonation is a failure. It is a remark- 
able evidence of Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s strength that, when Miss 
Nethersole appeared, Mr. Forbes Robertson, for the first time, had 
the whole play at his command, Lucas Cleeve stood out as the 
conspicuous character: Mrs, Ebbsmith faded into the background, 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Campbell is rehearsing ‘‘ Fédora’’ at the Hay- 
market, and the first rough rumors through the stage-door are not - 
particularly hopeful. There is still a week, however, in which to get 
the piece into order. I think I have already mentioned that Mrs, 
Bancroft will join Mr, Tree for this revival—this being her first ap- 
pearance at the Haymarket since the famous farewell performance, 
just ten years ago this summer. 

M. Alphonse Daudet has, according to 7he Daily Chronicle, 
invented a new form of authorship, which is being inaugurated at 
the moment I write these lines. He isto put forth a volume of 
reminiscences—the story, in a word, of his youth,—without, 
however, setting pen to paper. He is to talk of these things to 
Mr. Robert H. Sherard, who will take notes and then write the 
matter down in book-form. The reason for this arrangement is, 
apparently, a desire that the book shall appear first in the English 
language, with which M. Daudet is unacquainted. At any rate, 
the first of the confabulations is supposed to be taking place this 
morning. 

There is to be yet another magazine, The Sampson Low An- 
nual, which will issue from the well-known house in Fetter Lane 
in the late autumn, equipped with a bright panoply of popular 
fiction. 

This week The Realm doubles its price, and takes on a cover 
of many colors, besides adding to its material, and instituting 
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novel features. Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s new paper is, I believe, 
to start some time in July, but nothing concerning it has yet 
leaked out to the press. There is a new monthly review, called 
The Twentieth Century, which has made its appearance this week. 
It is edited by Mr. William Graham, who made some sensation 
with his Clermont papers in the Vineteenth some eighteen months 
ago, and it professes to be the organ of ‘‘ advanced thought,” 
whatever that may mean. It is rather hard that Mr. Knowles 
should have been anticipated in the matter of the title, for Zhe 
Twentieth Century ws, ‘‘by a peculiar. right and by an em- 
phasis of interest,” his own inheritance. 


LONDON, 17 May, 1895. ARTHUR WAUGH. 





Boston Letter 


THERE WILL BE a notable celebration connected with the 
Harvard Commencement of this year, in commemoration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the appointment of Christopher C, 
Langdell as Professor in the Harvard Law School. At the 
beginning of the year 1870, the Dane Professorship of Law fell 
to Mr. Langdell, and a few months later he was made the first 
Dean of the Law School, so that both appointments will be 
celebrated. As the successor of Joseph Story, for sixteen years, 
and of Theophilus Parsons, for twenty-two years Dane Professor, 
the present encumbent of the chair quickly became one of the 
most prominent men of the University. Last Wednesday he 
entered upon his seventieth year, Born in New Boston, N. H., 
and graduated at Harvard in 1851, he practiced law in New York 
for a number of years, but gained so little renown that few knew 
who the new man was when the appointment came into public 
notice in 1870. President Eliot, however, knew the man and under- 
stood his rare qualities, and it was through the President that the 
position came to the New York lawyer. To quote President 
Eliot’s words, as uttered by him in an after-dinner speech at the 
250th anniversary of Harvard College:—‘‘When the Dane Pro- 
fessorship became vacant, I remembered that when I was a junior 
in college, in the year 1851-2, I used to go often in.the early 
evening to the room of a friend who was in the Divinity School. I 
there heard a young man, who was making the notes to ‘ Parsons 
on Contracts,’ talk about law. He was generally eating his supper 
at the time, standing up in front of the fire and eating with good 
appetite a bowl of brown bread and milk. 1 was a mere boy, only 
eighteen years old, but it was given me to understand that I was 
listening to a man of genius. In the year 1870, I recalled the 
remarkable quality of that young man’s expositions, sought him 
in New York, and induced him to become Dane Professor.” 

Before Prof. Langde]l took charge, the Harvard law-students had 
been taught by text-books, illustrated by lectures in accordance with 
the method of all the other law-schools in the country, but the new- 
comer, believing that !aw was a science and could be learned only 
by going to original sources, quietly changed the entire system as 
conducted by his famous predecessors, and taught the students 
that they must think out the solution of their legal problems in 
accordance with the principles of law, their instruction being given, 
not from text-books, but from actual cases, The other instructors 
were not fully in accord with him, and, utilizing the privilege 
which they had of selecting their own method of instruction, 
-refused for some years to adopt the Dean’s system, while the 
leaders in other law schools in the country laughed at the scheme, 
But the inventor of the system was not a man to give in. He 
persisted, and persisted with arguments, until now this system is 
carried out at Harvard, Columbia, the Northwestern University 
of Chicago, and other institutions in America, and at colleges in 
England. Yale still clings to the old method. The celebration of 
Dean Langdell’s anniversary, to be held on June 25, under the 
auspices of the Harvard Law School Association, will include an 
oration by Sir Frederick Pollock, Professor of Law at Oxford, and 
founder of the English Law Quarterly Review, and a banquet 
over which J. C. Carter of New York, President of the Association, 
will preside, Chief Justice Fuller and Mr. Justice Brown of the 
United States Supreme Court, Attorney-General Olney, Judge 
Oliver Wendell Homes, J. H. Choate and other eminent members 
of the legal profession will attend. 

Another public celebration of a different nature was held in Bos- 
ton last Saturday in honor of Prof.Luther Whiting Mason, Prof. 
Mason was the original inventor of the music charts now used in 
all parts of this country and in other lands, and the story of the 

wth of his ‘‘ National System ” is really very interesting. Born 

Maine two years after Prof. Langdell’s birth, and, therefore, now 
sixty-eight years of age, Mr. Mason obtained his early education 
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only under great difficulty. His parents had died young and left 
him but little money. He wanted to be a missionary, but an im. 
pediment in his. speech would not permit that. Yet, while he 
stammered in conversation, he could sing readily and easily, and 
so he first instructed himself and then began to teach others music 
in exchange for lessons in English. Finally, he went to his rela. 
tive, Dr, Lowell Mason, the noted writer of hymns, and astonished 
that gentleman by the ease with which he taught children. In 1853 
Mr. Mason introduced music into the Louisville common schools, 
five years later carried the system to Cincinnati, and in 1864 came 
to the Boston schools, The authorities here were a little afraid to 
take up his system, but they finally gave him an opportunity, 
Then Prof. Mason found that he must have his charts printed from 
type, all his material up to that time having been made by the use 
of stencils. To do this, he had to invent type specially for the 
purpose, and had to incur a debt of $10,000 for the payment of 
his charts and books, The system, however, became at once 
famous, and in six months’ time the debt was wiped out. Money 
poured into Mr. Mason's hands, but his own generous nature pre. 
vented him from growing rich, so that now he lives quietly in a 
humble home on a small street in this city. 

More of Mr. Sargent’s work is wanted in the decoration of the 
Public Library. He has already made a contract for the two ends 
of the Ha.l, and for that work is to receive $15,000; but he has 
planned out, also, a decoration for the whole space over the stair- 
case, which will connect and bring into one scheme the decora 
tions that he has already arranged. The Trustees are very anxious 
that means may be provided to carry out the design. Unfortunately, 
whatever appropriations are obtained now from the city will have 
to be used in other ways, as the Library has been prevented from 
keeping up its supply of books and has been cramped in other 
ways from lack of money. Mr.Sargent has said that he would 
complete his decorations for $15,000 and already half of that sum 
has been subscribed by a few people. It is his idea to have a scheme 
of compositions that, as Mr. Edward Robinson says, in urging 
the plan, will ‘‘ emphasize the fact that in the actual teaching of 
Christ to his followers the religious thought of the world reached 
its climax.”’ The two ends of the Hall have been made gorgeous, 
in his scheme, first with the pictures of the confusion of the chil- 
dren of Israel when they turned from God to their gods, and 
secondly, with the portrayal of the growth of doctrines after the 
era of Christ. The central wall, which it is hoped to complete, 
would contrast, by reason of its simplicity, with the ends, showing 
Christ as the chief figure in a representation of one of the great 
sermons, A novel gift tothe library is that just made by JamesL, 
Little and John Mason Little. It consists of fifty-two books con- 
taining the original painted designs from which was made the en- 
tire printed product of the great Pacific Mills of Lawrence, Mass., 
from the year 1867 to 1883. As the givers say, these books 
practically form a pictorial history of a great textile industry for 
sixteen years, If made to form the nucleus around which may be 
gathered other books of similar character, the collection will 
prove of great value to future students of manufacturing indus 
tries. 

The will of the late Maturin M. Ballou, who, it will be remem- 
bered, bought out G/eason’s Pictor¢al, as narrated in my last let- 
ter, has recently been filed in Boston. It gives $20,000 to ten 
public charities, the legacies taking effect after the death of Mr. 
Ballou’s widow. Mrs. Julia J. Irvine, who has served as Acting 
President of Wellesley College during the past year (having de 
clined, a year ago, an absolute election as the successor of Miss 
Shafer), has been elected for a second time, and now holds this 
offer under consideration. 

BOSTON, 28 May, 1895. 





CHARLES E, L, WINGATE, 





Chicago Letter 


THE CHICAGO SOCIETY OF ARTISTS’ seventh annual exhibition 
of oils is now open at Mr. Taft’s studio, where the light is better 
than at the usual rooms. Small as it is, it contains some 
work, the best of which, oddly enough, is done by women. 1} 
portraits contributed by Mrs. Alice Kellogg Tyler and Miss Pauline 
A. Dohn fairly deserve the places of honor. “Miss Wade sends @ 


charming little portrait sketch, and Miss Lydia Hess a demure 


study of herself in peaked cap and kerchief. Mrs. Tyler's 

of a man is especially interesting, because she has usuallycon 

her attention to women. She paints hardly more than the 

and shoulders, but the man is there, alert in repose, vividly ex 
pressing the life that is in him. There is nothing pr 

about it, either in pose or color, though pure color is used to pro 
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duce the quiet effect ; and one feels that the character as well as the 
ance of the sitter has been correctly observed. In Miss 
Dohn's large portrait of a young woman, one is more conscious 
of the effort. She has not quite reached the point of concealing 
her labor, yet she is rapidly approaching it. A slight over-cor- 
rectness in the arrangement of the gown and sleeves jars a little, 
but, in spite of this, the portrait is a capital piece of work, digni- 
“fed, sincere and truthful. Mrs. Tyler sends a clever little sketch 
of a laughing girl,and Mr. Vanderpoel a charming study in lavenders 
of a girl student who is trying to solve a difficult problem. A 
large picture at one end of the gallery is the work of R. Lorenz of 
Milwaukee; it represents a truly American subject, ‘‘ The Cow- 
boy’s Burial.’’ Good in composition, excellent in action, and with 
the men and horses well drawn, it is nevertheless wanting in 
atmosphere, in out-of-door light. There is much more of this 
necessary quality in the small landscapes by F. Reaugh, the un- 
tutored Texas painter. His ‘‘ Round-up” has something of the 
wide sweep of the prairie. Smail as it is, it has space, it has at- 
mosphere; it suggests the immensity of the subject, and gives one 
an idea of the majesty of these great sweeping herds of cattle. 
His ‘‘In the Rain” also has fine atmospheric truth. Mr. T. C. 
Steele sends several landscapes from Indianapolis, which are close 
to nature and beautiful in subject and color. Mr. William Wendt, 
also, sends some good landscapes, one of which, ‘‘ After Winter's 
Night,” shows with singular truth the coldness of early spring 
and the beginnings of life and color. In sculpture Mr, Gelert’s 
capital sketch in relief of boys bathing is the only thing new. 

The eighth annual exhibition of the Chicago Architectural Club 
was also opened last week, this time at the Art Institute. With 
every year the Club makes a better showing, and the rooms it has 
now filled are very attractive. Some of the American pupils at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts have sent designs and drawings, and a 
number of exhibits come from New York. Richard M. Hunt sends 
the elevation and ground plan of the beautiful Francis I. residence 
for Mrs. Schmid; James Brown Lord an elaborate plan for a 
manorial residence and several less pretentious designs that are 
interesting; Ernest Flag a number of drawings, including an ef- 
fective one for the Scribner Building, and a careful but somewhat 
conventional plan for the proposed Tilden Library; and the Tif- 
fany Co, and J. & R. Lamb send some designs for decoration in 
mosaic and glass. From Chicago the designs are more numerous, 
and many of them are very interesting. The tall building is much 
inevidence. D. H. Burnham & Co, send designs for three, one 
in Buffalo, one in Detroit, and another in this city. They are 
carefully considered solutions of the problem, atid have fine stabil- 
ity and dignity of massing and ornamentation. More elaborate in 
decoration is the design for the Guaranty Building in Buffalo sub- 
mitted by Adler & Sullivan, who send some effective examples of 
its ornament executed in terra-cotta. Two designs for additional 
buildings for the University of Chicago are sent by Henry Ives 
Cobb, that for the entrance to the Yerkes Observatory being es- 
ety beautiful. Interesting work is contributed, also, by Hola- 

ird & Roche, Pond & Pond, George K. Shimoda, and Shepley, 
Rutan & Coolidge. The last-named firm sends the drawing for 
the west front and porch of Trinity Church in Boston, but, though 
it is inspired by Richardson himself, it is so disappointing that one 
wonders if it would not have been wiser to leave the beautiful 
church unfinished. Of the decorative work shown, some corbels 
and a mantel by Carl Beil have much originality. Oliver Dennett 
Grover sends two paintings for the dome of the Blackstone Library 
in Branford, Conn. They are part of a series of eight panels and 
illustrate the early methods of printing. The figures are pictur- 
esque and well grouped, and, though the color-scheme is cold, the 
reds of the costumes somewhat enliven it. The method has the 
ess necessary to decorative work. Mr. Herman MacNeil 
sends three of his large bronze reliefs for the Marquette Building. 
are notable works; nothing at once so decorative and so 
inative in sculpture has been done by a Chicago artist. They 
are skilfully modelled, the wiry, supple Indians being particularly 
well understood, and most effectively grouped. With all their 
Movement and action, the panels ve a fine serenity; the tranquil, 
Stately figure of Marquette dominates them. 
‘ latest volume in Stone & Kimball’s Green Tree Library is 
@sense one of the most important books that has emanated 
from this city of late. For the poems of Paul Verlaine are not 
_ easily rendered into English, and these fifty translations by Ger- 
Hall are, I believe, the first sustained effort of the kind. 
book itself is a charming thing in its green and lavender 
ing. The decorative illustrations by Henry McCarter are 
beautiful, as anyone will know who saw this original artist’s 
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decorations for an Easter Hymn in a recent number of Scr#bner's. 
He has a new touch, one that is exquisitely artistic. The charm 
of Verlaine’s poetry, Swinburnian in its conception of sounds and 
cadences, is particularly elusive. And yet with strange sympathy 
Miss Hall has not only caught his ideas, but some of his music. 
She sees his verses as pictures and renders them as pictures. And 
in some cases they have not lost color by the change. Her selec- 
tions do not show us the sensuousness nor the degradation of the 
poet, but they do convey something of his grace, his lovely 
imagery, his gentle melancholy, even his manner of calling an 
emotion to the mind through the sound of words or the cadence of 
arefrain. It is too self-conscious to be great poetry, but it is very 
lovely, and in this English version we feel its loveliness. Verlaine 
describes it much better than another could. 

‘* We that do chisel words like chalices, 

And moving verses shape with unmoved mind,” 
he says in the ‘‘ Epilogue.”” And in another poem, called ‘* Lan- 
gueur,” he suggests with poetic vividness his attitude towards life 
and the strength and weakness of his own genius. It begins:— 
‘*T am the Empire in the last of its decline, 
That sees the tall, fair-haired Barbarians pass—the while 
Composing indolent acrostics, in a style 
Of gold, with languid sunshine dancing in each line.” 
CHICAGO, 28 May, 1895. Lucy MONROE, 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

Mr. DANIEL HUNTINGTON'S painting commemorative of the 
work of the late Cyrus W. Field and his associates in laying the 
first cable across the Atlantic, was presented to the Chamber of 
Commerce on May 23, at a special meeting of that body. There 
were speeches by Morris K. Jesup, Chauncey M. Depew and 
President Aiexander E. Orr, and a letter from Justice Stephen J. 
Field of the Supreme Court. The picture represents a meeting of 
the Atlantic-cable projectors at the residence of Mr. Field in 
Gramercy Park. Peter Cooper is presiding, and Mr. Field is call- 
ing attention to a chart of Trinity Bay, pointing to Heart's Con- 
tent as a safe harbor for landing the cable. David Dudley Field 
stands by the President with a law-book; and Chandler White is 
handing estimates of expense to Marshall O. Roberts, next to 
whom, at the table, is Moses Taylor, listening to Mr. Field's 
argument. At the end of the table stands Wilson G, Hunt, who, 
though he joined them some time after their first organization, re- 
mained a stanch supporter of the project tothe end, Prof. Samuel 
F, B. Morse is standing behind Mr. Roberts, and by his side is 


‘ the artist, Mr. Huntington, sketching, 


—Mr. Robert W. Vonnoh has resigned the position he has held 
for several years at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
and will go abroad this summer to give his eyes a needed rest. 
His place will probably be taken permanently by Mr. Theodore 
Robinson, who has criticised the classes in painting during Mr. 
Vonnoh’s temporary absence. It would be difficult to find a 
worthier successor. 


Notes 

MRS. MARGARET DELAND is giving the finishing touches to a 
new novel. While this announcement may seem to follow pretty 
close upon the publication of ‘‘ Philip and his Wife,” the two books 
were not written in rapid succession. The earlier story had its 
first writing more than three years ago; then it was worked over 
for a year before it appeared in print. Although the new novel is 
virtually finished, it is not yet ready for publication. 

—May 30 being a national holiday, this number of Zhe Critic 
is one day late. 

—‘‘Fathers and Children” will be the next volume to be issued 
in Macmillan & Co.’s uniform edition of the novels of Ivan Tour- 
guéneff, The same publishers are about to issue two new volumes 
in their series of Commercial Class-Books, ‘‘A Handbook of Marine 
Insurance,” by W. Gow, and ‘‘A Handbook of Book-keeping,” 
by James Thornton. Mr. Gow’s book has grown out of a course 
of lectures delivered at University College, Liverpool. They have 
in preparation, also, a short manual of comparative philology for 
classical students, by P. Giles; and a text-book of general pa- 
thology and pathological anatomy, by Prof. Richard Thoma of 
Dorpat, translated by Alexander Bruce, M. D. The next volume 
to be issued in the series of Economic Classics, edited by Prof. 
porate of Harvard, will be ‘‘ Peasant Rents,” by Richard Jones 
(1831). ; 
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—Macmillan & Co. announce from the University Press of Col- 
umbia College an ‘‘Atlas of Fertilizationand Karyokinesis,”’ by Prof. 
Edmund B, Wilson, with the cooperation of Dr. Edward Leaming. 
The work will contain forty figures, photographed from nature by 
Dr. Leaming from the preparations of Prof. Wilson, and repro- 
duced, without retouching or other alterations, by the gelatine 
process by Bierstadt of New York. 

—Leach, Shewell & Sanborn have ready ‘‘A First Book in 
Greek,” by Prof. F. P. Graves of Tufts College and Edward S. 
Hawes of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 

—Brentano’s announce that they are authorized to receive sub- 
scriptions for ‘‘ The London Times Atlas,” to be published in fif- 
teen weekly parts. It will contain about 230 pages, 173 maps, 112 
pages of letter-press, and an index of no less than 130,000 names, 


—Dodd, Mead & Co, will soon publish a life of the late Carter 
Harrison of Chicago, by Willis J. Abbot. 

—George Routledge & Sons announce the fourteenth edition of 
‘*Men and Women of the Time,” revised and brought down to 
date by Victor G. Plarr, B. A. We Teprint the following passage 
from the preface :—‘‘ The fourteenth edition of ‘ Men and Women 
of the Time’ makes its appearance, almost mournfully, in one of the 
closing years of the century, when death would seem to have been 
far busier than heretofore among the ranks of the great. Since 
our last edition more than four hundred well-known personalities 
have passed out of the world and out of these pages. Every week 
since 1891 has seen at least two celebrated men or women taken 
from the ranks of their contemporaries, and the last year or two 
has been peculiarly prolific in loss. We need only mention at 
random such names as those of Lord Randolph Churchill, M. Car- 
not, M. De Giers, Prof. von Helmholtz, Ernest Renan, Prof. 
Tyndall, Lord Tennyson, Mr. Pater, R. L. Stevenson, Prof. 
Froude and Dr. Jowett, to justify our assertion.” 

—The Jewish Publication Society, Philadelphia, publishes to-day 
‘¢ The Talmud,” by Emanuel Deutsch, containing his essay on the 
Talmud and notes of two lectures delivered by him on the subject. 

—J. B. Lippincott Co. announce ‘‘ Advance Japan: A Nation 
Thoroughly in Earnest,” by J. Morris, with illustrations by R. 
Isayama; and ‘‘The Great Astronomers,” by Sir Robert Ball, 
treating of Ptolemy, Copernicus, Tycho-Brahe, Galileo, Kepler, 
Horrocks, Huyghens, Newton, Flamsteed, Halley, Bradley, John 
Herschel, William Herschel, Laplace, Rosse Hamilton, Adams 
and Schwabe. : 


—The title of Sir Edwin Arnold’s forthcoming book is to be 
‘*The Tenth Muse "’—nothing more. 


—The Rev, Dr. W. E. Griffis, not content with being an 
authority on the subject of Japan, is rapidly identifying himself 
with the fascinating little country that lies below the level of the 
North Sea. On June 8 he will sail by the Dutch ship W/aasdam 
for a summer outing in Holland and England. Two-thirds of his 
time will be spent in the Netherlands. He goes as a student and 
observer, of course, not merely as a tourist and pedestrian. 

—Mr. C. T. Winchester, Professor of English Literature in Wes- 
leyan, is planning a wheeling tour through England this summer. 
His object is to gather material for his department. He will visit 
chiefly Devon and Somersetshire counties, which are of especial 
interest regarding Wordsworth, Southey and Coleridge. 


—Sir Frederick Pollock, Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence at 
Oxford, editor of Zhe Law Quarterly Review, and an eminent 
author on law subjects, will arrive in this country some time this 
month, He will attend the Dean Langdell anniversary at Cam- 
bridge (see Boston Letter) as the guest of the Harvard Law 
School Association. 

—WMr. Everett P. Wheeler has prepared an answer to ‘‘Coin’s 
Financial School.”’ It will be published by Messrs. G. FP. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


—Dr. Henry M. Field, whose books of travel areso popular, has 
a new volume in the press of Charles Scribner’s Sons, called ‘‘ Our 
Western Archipelago,” in which he records the incidents of a 
recent trip through Alaska, and down the Pacific Coast, through 
Oregon, Washington and the Northwestern States. 

—‘*La Comtesse de Lisne,” a three-act comedy in French by 
Victor Mapes of New York, was produced at the Théatre Mondain 
in Paris, on May 9, . It was enthusiastically received. Mr. Mapes 
has been commissioned by the director of the theatre to write a 
play for the opening of the autumn season. 


—Dr. and Mrs, Edward Eggleston were sailing on Lake George, 
near their summer home at Joshya’s Rock, last Saturday after- 
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noon, when a squall capsized their boat. Dr. Eggleston caught 
hold of his wife, and succeeded in clutching the yacht’s keel, thus 
keeping both above the surface of the water. After repeated calls 
he attracted the attention of the cottagers, who came to their as- 
sistance in a small boat. Mrs. Eggleston was taken aboard, but, 
for fear of overloading the boat, Dr. Eggleston was towed along 
behind to shore. a 

—Henry James’s new book, ‘‘ Terminations,’’ a collection of 
short stories, will be published immediately by the Harpers. 

—aA volume of poems by R. D. Blackmore is announced by the 
Burrows Bros. Co., Cleveland, O., who have printed an edition 
of twenty-five copies from type, to secure the American copyright, 
The regular edition, to be published later, will be illustrat 
Will H. Bradley. Only a limited number of copies will be printed, 
Mr. Blackmore has written a new story, ‘‘Slain by the Doones; 
a Record of Exmoor,” in which several characters introduced in 
‘*Lorna Doone ”’ will reappear. 

—Friends and admirers of Frederick Locker-Lampson will be 
glad to know that the report of his death, cabled to this country 
on Tuesday, is unfounded. 

—The sale, on May 28, by Bangs & Co. of the library of Wil- 
liam H. Rudkin was remarkable in several particulars. It con- 
sisted largely of scientific books, nearly all bound in various 
library styles by Riviére, Zaehnsdorf, etc. The attendance was 
very large. Among the prices obtained were the following:— 
‘*De Foe’s Works,” Oxford, 1840, morocco-gilt, $51; ‘‘ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,” ninth edition, half russia (Boston-Edin- 
burgh), $91.25; ‘‘ Franklin's Works,” edited by John Bigelow, 
No, 150, New York, 1887-8, $57.50; Hawthorne, ‘‘ Complete 
Works,” Riverside edition, No. 59, $73.13; Irving, Geoffrey 
Crayon edition, 27 vols., 8vo, morocco, $67.50; ‘* Lecky’s 
Works,” fine library set, 10 vols., v.d., $28.50; Macaulay, 
‘* Works,”’ 8 vols., tree-calf, $25; ‘*‘ Pepys and Evelyn,” 10 vols., 
uniform, $45; Prescott, ‘‘ Works,” 15 vols., 8vo, tree-calf, 
$58.13; ‘* Scott’s Novels,” Edinburgh, 1857, $40; ‘‘ Shakspere,” 
Boydell Edition, 10 vols., grand folio, embossed morocco, gilt, 
1791, $42.50; ‘‘ Shelley,” 1880, $23.20; ‘‘ Thackeray,’’ 22 vols., 
tree-calf, extra, London, 1869, $60.50; and Walton and Cotton’s 
‘*Complete Angler,”’ Pickering, half morocco, London, 1836, 

I. 





Publications Received 


After To-morrow. 40¢. 
Altieri,.Olga C. My Indian Summer. Tr. by A. Euan-Smith. $1.35. 


acmillan & Co, 
Bailey, L, H. Horticulturist’s Rule-Book. 75c. Macmillan & Co. 
Bickford, L H. A Very Remarkable Girl. Town Topics Pub Co 
Block, James Louis. The New World, $1.50, G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Boas, Franz. Chinook Texts. 


Washington: Government Office, 
Clark, F.C. A Neglected Socialist. Phila.;: Amer. Acad. Polit. & Soc. Science. 
Colburn, R.T. Pacific Railway Debts. 


Phila. : Amer. Acad. Polit, & Soc. Science. 
Countess Bettina, Edited by “R." soc. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Merriam Co. 


Every Day’s News, soc. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Farmer, Lydia Hoyt. Aunt Belindy's Point of View. 75c. Merriam 
Cassell Pub. Co. 


Fenn, George Manville. Witnessto the Deed. soc. 
Fowke Gerard, Archeologic Investigations in Jomes and Potomoc Valleys. 
Washington: Government Frictions Office. 
Fitzgerald, Joseph. Pitfalls in English. asc. J. Fitegerald & Co. 
Hassall, Arthur. Louis XIV. Edited by Evelyn Abbott. $1.50. 
é: P. Putnam 


"s Sons. 
Hornung, E.W Tiny Luttrell. soc, Cassell Pub. Co. 
Marchmont, A W. Parson Thring’s Secret. $1. Cassell Pub: Co, 
McKim, Randolph. ‘The Church Club Lectures, Homer Barry Press. 


Mooney, James. Siouan Tribes of the East, 
Washington: Government Printing 

Moore, George. Celibates. $1.50. Macmillan & 
Morley, Henry and W. Hall Griffin. English Writers. Vol. XI. 41.50. 1 Pe, Co 
Narrative of Captain Coignet. 1776-1850. Edited by Loredan Larchey. Tr. by 
a ‘“e = as ™ Mise At, Carey. $1 50. . Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
‘owers, H. H. Termino! and the ological Conference. 
Powell, J. W. C a Colorad — Amer. Acad. Polit. & Soc. Science. 
‘owell, J. W. Canyons of the Colorado. ¢ro. 

Meadville, Foun, ries & Vincent. 


Putnam, Ruth. William the Silent. 2 Vols. $3.75. nam’s Sons. 

Robinson, FE. Gilman. Christian Evidences. §r.25. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Sergeant, Adeline. Dr. Endicott’s Experiment. soc. 1 Pub. Co. 

Seyler, Gustav A. Iilustriertes Handbuch der Ex-Libris-Kunde, 56c. % 

Stockton Frank RThe na f Captain H . om 

n, Fran . e Adventures of Ca: n Horn. §1.50. 

sas ' Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Standard Dictionary of the English Language. Vol. 11. Funk & Wenaale 

Stewart, William R: The Washington Arch. 54 William St., New York. 

Stephens, W. R. W. Life and of Edward A, Freeman. 2 bo oy c &Co 

Stirling, A.H. Torch-Bearers of History. Vol. IT. T. Nelson & Sess. 

Sullivan, J. W. Tenement Tales of New York, 7sc. Henry Holt & £0. 
ren 8 Faerie Queene. Edited by Thomas J. Wise. $3. Macmillan & 

Yellow Book. Vol. V. $r.g0 Copeland & oA 

, M.E.D, Pioneer Days. American Baptist pared cnn 

Watson, H. B. M. Atthe FirstCorner. $1. reety te pod 

Weed, Maria. A Voice in the Wilderness. _ soc. Laird & s. 

Wee Widow’s Cruise in Quiet Waters. 25¢. Cassell Pub ot 

Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Vol. IV: Stone & 
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Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 
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Marburg Bros., 
The American obecso Co., Successor, 
Baltimore, Md.’ 


A lonic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





ONUMENTS 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 CARMINE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

Rooms $1.00 per day and upwards. 

“There is an atmosphere of home com- 
and hospitable treatment at the St. 
which is rarely met with in a public 
and which insensibly draws you there 
as you turn your face toward New 














as 
York.” 
TORI RENT.—Studio in the Country. 


At Marion, Mess., on Buzzard’s Bay, 
ita pine grove not far back from the water, 

studio, furnished. One large room, 
ous fireplace, well of pure water at the 
_ Rent for summer, $100. Address 
on Place, New York. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


KERNER & OLIVER’S 
NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS. 


With 10,000 original cuts and 16 colored plates, 
4to, 2 vols. Vol, I. (bound in two parts) 
now ready. $7.50 met; postage 75c. Vol. 
II. (é” press). 


** It is full of new and important views ; the style is fascin- 
ating, and the exposition of the subject philosophical and 
masterly. I can conceive of no book more likely to give an 
principles of 


intelligent rer a firm grasp of the pays 9 | _ 
nowledge.""— 


life on our glo! t is a treasure-house of 
GRANT ALLEN. 

“A arergepuies work on plant life by the Professor of 
Botany at Vienna, admirably written. An English edition 
translated under the cupervialon of Professor Oliver is Agee | 
much success in Great Britain. It ought to sell hay - here 
to colleges and public libraries, as care to individuals, and 
I can heartily commend it,”"—Prof, J. E. HUMPHREY, 


A Companion Volume 
to Slum Stories of London. 


TENEMENT TALES 
OF NEW YORK. 


By J, W. SULLIVAN, Stories of our cosmopolitan poor, Irish 
Russian, German, French and Italian, by one who has live 
The street boys supply a strong humorous 


among them. 
Buckram Series, with frontispiece by 


element, 18mo. 
Wechsler, 75c. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 





Rich Laces. 


Chiffons, Veilings, 
Batiste Fronts & Collars, 
Lace Collars, Chiffon Boas, Ruffes, 


GRASS LINEN EMBROIDERIES, 
Batiste Bands & Edgings. 
UMBRELLAS, 
Parasols. 
Proodovay KR 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Mown;-Lemeceniieg June 1st our store will 
close at 12 o'clock Saturdays. 





MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 
ASTOR PLACE, CONTAINS 248,000 VOLUMES, 
During the summer members are permitted to take ten 
books, which may be kept until October 1. Books forwarded 
by mail or express to members out of town, 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROOM), 


RD Ave ont eat Se, is open every week day from 
to A. M, to 5 P 


Exhibition of an two galleries of paintings. 
Admission Free. We Tickets required. 


Handy-Binder 


To any ess, One Dollar, 
The Critic one year, “ih Binder, $2.50. 
THE CRITIC CO., Fourth Ave., N. Y. 



















Webster's 
International 
Dictionary 


Invaluable in Office, School,and Home 
New from Cover to 


lover 
Successor of th 
“ Unabridged. “ 


: Standard of the 
U, 8. Gov't Print- 
ing Office, the U.8. 
Supreme Court and 
of nearly all the 
Schoolbooks. 


Warmly com- 
mended by State 
Superintencents 

of Schools, and 
other Educators a!- 
most without num- 
ber. 


The One Great Standard Authority, 
So writes Hon, D. J. Brewer, 
Justice U. 8. Supreme Court, 

5 A Coll President writes: “ For 
“ease with which the eye finds the 
“word sought, for accuracy of defini- 
“tion, for effective methods in indi- 

ronunciation, for terse yet 
“comprehensive statements of facts, 
“and for pre Soe use as @ wor’ 
“dict “Webster's Internati 
Pape any other single volume.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., ay vai x 
Springfield, Mass., U. S.A 


ax- Bonot bay SS nts a ST x 














RARE BOORS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


IN THE WORLD 
THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE, 
At a-Great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 
Send us a Postal Card, naming any Deeks you may de- 
sire, and we will quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERS TO LIBRARIES. 


Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREB. 


LEGGAT BROS., 


81 CHAIIBERS ST,, - NEW YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 

Attention is directed to our COMPLETE 

STOCK of MODERN and CURRENT 
FRENCH LITERATURE. Constant ad- 
ditions are bein ng made to our list. TEXT 
BOOKS, GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, 
PHRASE-BOOKS. Books for the gognive- 
ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAG 

Catalogues ad Lists on application. Subscriptions to 
all pertodicals. 
BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq., New York. 


RARE BOOKS—PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS, 
Wiiitam Evarts Benjamin, a2 E. 16th St., New York. 
Catalogues issued continually. 


“THE BOOK SHOP, Chicage. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 

A. S, CLARK, 174 Fulton St., N. Y, City, (West of B’way) 
deals in Books that are out of the common, at also Maga- 
zines, Catalogues upon application. 

H. WILLIAMS 
196 Wasr 10rn Street, New Yorx, 
agazines and other periodicals. 























Dealer in M Sets, vol 

umes or single numbers. 
BAC numbers and sets of all magazines. Fer 
ice state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


EXCHANGE, De Menil Building, St, Louis, Mo. 


To Publishers! 


PLEASE bear in mind that the readers of Zhe 
Critic are people who love books. The Critic 
is “the first 4iterar;: journal in America.” It is 
not political, it does not deal in news, 
It is devoted to literature and the fine arts, 
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EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 





CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ Aczncy. 


Oldest and best known in the U. 5. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 147m Staeert, N. Y. 


Agency * Juable in proportion te its infi 

er hem thy ys h gh Wie to noked to 
about ¢ somet hi: t as! ° 

ee That sonommment & teacher and recom- 


mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 











Science, by a graduate of Virginia Military 
Institute. Twelve years’ experience, Eight 
years Principal of a large Suuthern school, 
T. J. Drewry, 
Oxford, N.C. 


Wee position to teach Mathematics and 











CONNECTICUT 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Early application for September 26th, 1895, is re- 
quested. PP Miss SARA. J. SMITH, Principal. 


Norwalk, Connecticut. 








M von cy. Primary as by Corte, pif miles from New 
ity. im and Co parat courses. 
New buildings, ped heat, lncondonsone light. Gym- 
n®sium. Careful attention to morals and manners. 22d year. 





Waterbury, Connecticut. 

T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Sept, 18th 1H95, Twenty- 
first year, The Rev. Francis T .Russell, .D,, Rector, 
Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 


NGLESIDE—A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

| NEW MILFORD, LITCHFIELD CO,, CONN, 
Opens Tuesday, October tst, 1895. 

Post Graduate course. Mxrs, WM. D, BLACK, Patroness. 











MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst, Mass. 

HE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 
ano THE AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL. 

goth session opens July rst, 1895. For p me, ad- 
dress Pror. W. L. Monracue. 























NEW YORK 


T. AGNES SCHOOL, 
Under the direction of Bisnor D 
Miss E._en W. Boyp, Principal, 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 

ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Courses of Study. Locat 

ful. New building with modern improvements. 

Session will begin September 19, 1894. Send for 











School 
Excursion on 





» T. JOHN’S SCHOOL, Manlius, N. Y, S$ 
for Boys for Study or Recreation. 
Schoolship around Lake Ontario and the Thousand 
Islands, Excursion on Schoolship along Atlantic 
Coast. Apply to Col. Wm, VeRraEck, Prest. 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
The thirtieth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


MT. PLEASANT ACADEMY, 
SING SING-ON-HUDSON, 
Open for boarders during July and August. Extensive 
nds, large, comfortable rooms, excellent library; six 
minutes’ walk from station, Address C, F. BRUSIE. 


Peekskill, New York. 
The Peekskill Military Academy. 


6rat Year. Cot. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


year. epares thoroughly for College, the Govern- 
ment Acad and Busi U, S, Army officer detailed 
at Riverview Secretary of War, 

KISBEE & AMEN, Principals, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 


New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue, 


. Buffalo Seminary. 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mrs, C, F, Hartt, Principal. 


NEW YORK CITY ye 
































NEW YORK CITY 
THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


» 126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 188s) 


Da. ANTONIN DVORAK, Drrzcror. 
Scholastic Year 1894-95 


extending from Serremper 1st to May 1sT. The faculty 
embraces the foremost artists and instructors of America, 
and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Raleigh, North Carolina, 
T. MARY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, Advent term mf the Fifty Third School Year 
n pt. 20, F al attention p to 
Physiol Culstos and Siikens,” Addvens the Rector, 
Rev. BR. Suxnas, p.D 


OHIO 















































HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
. Riversipe Drive, 





New York, New York City, Fifth Ave. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Reapeue Oct. ad, 
Epita H. Grecory, Evizabetn P, Gerry, Principals, 
New York City, 18: Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
18S MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON 
French and English Schoo! for Girls. 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR Sirus. 5c; 
Edith H BL Principls, 2 





85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


Oct, rst. 
h P. Getty, Principals, 2034 sth Av, 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
L whe desire a course of study beyond that of the pre- 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 
THE OHIO UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS 
to a limited number of earnest students. 
FOR CATALOGUES ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT. 
Philadelphia, Penn., 4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
A THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH Home 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke. 
French warranted to be spoken in two years. Terms, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN'S School for Girls, 
years, more than forty pupils have entered Bryn 
wr College from this school. Certificate admits to Vas- 
-Preparatory courses Eighth year opens Sept. 
ircular, address, 
ant FRENCH BOOKS, or docks 
escription—School Books, Standard 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 

Importations promptly made, 

Each of the city ticket offices of the New 
York Central Hudson River Railroad in 
treal, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
Information Bureau—31 in all. 

Complete information in regard to rates 
and pleasure resorts of America can be ob- 
tained free; also information regarding prin- 
accommodations, etc., etc. 

We have a great variety of books and 
surroundings. Agents are always glad to 
assist callers. It may pay you to consult 

A op the Illustrated Catal New York 
on ral ‘ae i Pope ay. rng hag tent fre Dosa 


Painesville, Ohio. 
paratory or high school. 
Offers first-class Educational Advantages 
Re at PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL FoR TWENTY GIRLS. Under the charge of 
S300 a year. Address Mme. H. CLerc. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within five 
ith and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General 
___Miss Florence BAtpwin, Principal. _ 
‘ovels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 
INFORMATION BUREAUS. 
New York, Brooklyn, Albany, Troy, Mon- 
St. Louis, Cincinnati and San Francisco is an 
and routes for reaching the principal health 
cipal hotels at such resorts, their rates, 
pictures descriptive of the hotels and their 
them before laying out your route. 
Daniels, 
A Grand 
York. he ssc 














































Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tariar baking powder. Highest of all in 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Royvat Baxinc Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, New York, 





1) AND ME” 








The point of every Tadella pen is 
ground by hand. The smooth, even, 
easy stroke thus secured cannot be 
matched by the ordinary machine- 
stamped pen. 

Sold in a5 cent and $1.25 boxes. Samples, 


20 Styles, 10 cents] TADELLA PEN CO., 
74 Fifth Ave., New York. 














RECAMIER 
CREAM 


Removes 


TAN and SUNBURN, 


Will cure all Skin 
Eruptions. 





Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 
131 W. gist St., 
New York. 
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